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T his hook has a single purpose’ : to examine the 
conditions upon which we may hope to free our 
masses from their poverty. 

* Its central ideas have taken shape gradually over a 
period of six or seven years, largely as a result of 
personal experience and observation as a district official 
in the Punjab, With the object of understanding the 
poverty that haunts our villages, I carried out a survey, 
in 1940, of 1,132 families, representing nine villages in 
the Plissar district, which '“was then in the second year 
of a severe famine. The circumstances of each family, 
before and during the famine, were ascertained in much 
detail. The famine was a kind of crisis in the life of 
the rural community, and ; revealed both the strength 
and the weakness of each group, and of the structure 
of village society. The sample of 1,132 families was 
like a laboratory in which one could study at close range 
the working of social forces and of the leading social 
and economic relationships between the various groups 
in the rural society of that area. This investigation 
was followed by further inquiries during settlement 
operations in Jhelum and in two canal colonies in the 
Punjab, the Tower Bari and the Nili Bar, and by short 
visits to three other provinces. 

This book does not set out to be a plan. It ohers 
a framework of general ideas and principles which can 
serve perhaps as a preface to a plan of economic and 
social development conceived in the interest of the 
masses and based upon an understanding of the 
structure of Indian rural society. Many students of Indian 
problems are already feeling their way towards similar 


ideas. I have only tried to wo^k them into some 
sort- of synthesis, to ^ve a little more detail to 
the picture, and to indicate how, out of these ideas, ^ with 
the conquest of poverty as the coordinating objective, it 
may be possible to develop a working philosophy of social 
action, capable of achieving, in Indian conditionSi a 
society fr§e from poverty and social injustice. 

The preparation of a book which bears upon 
fundamental issues and seeks constructive and peaceful 
solutions is itself a social process, and the author is little 
more than a rapportetir . . Many of the detailed sugges- 
tions here offered were first made to me by villagers. 
Almost every idea in the bobk was tested in discussion 
with peasants in the summer of 1944, when I was , able 
to visit selected ,\nllages in seventeen different districts 
in the Punjab. Piscussions in the Indian Society of 
Agricultural Economics have also been very helpful. 
The book owes much to my friend, Mr. E. M. R. Eewis. 
For a whole year he has made its theme ^his 
own; he has been a partner, as it were, in a joint 
enterprise, and every chapter bears the stamp of his 
suggestive criticism. Several of the more important 
arguments in the book have been greatly influenced 
by my frequent discussions with Dr. P. S. Pokanathan. 
At different stages, in the growth of the ideas contained 
in this book, I received valuable suggestions and no little 
support from a large circle of friends. Among them, 
I take the liberty of mentioning particularly, Sir Mauilal 
Nanavati, Mr. P. Nv Thapar, Dr. Gyanchand, Mr. Bhagwaii 
Sahay, Mr^ B. F. H. B. Tyabji, Mr. R. F. Fowler 
and Mr. Mohammad Shaghil. I have also received 
help in generous measure from Mr. S. Subramariiam 
in my statistical work, and from Dr. Baini^ Prashad in 
the final stages of the book.' 


It remains for to acknowledge the debt I owe to 
wife, who will, I hope, accept I 4 iis book as a small 
offering. For five_ years she has shared its faith and 
added to my own. 

I should like to say, finally, that this work has been 
undertaken in an entirely private capacity. 

Secretariat, New Delhi, 

Fehmary, 1945 T. S. 
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INTRODUCTION 


W HY IS it that millions of our people live in a 
condition of struggling poverty? Mass poverty in 
® India is, basically and to an overwhelming degree, a 
rural problem. It is implicit in ttie present structure 
and economic basis of our rural society. If we are to 
abolish poverty, we must rebuild our social and economic 
foundations. 

The phenomenon of poverty is as complex as society 
itself. It connotes different standards of life and 
suggests different sets of causes to different groups in 
our rural community. We should, therefore, have the 
whole picture of poverty before us, and endeavour, in 
all our plans, to set such forces in motion as will 
liberate and help the growth of every section of the 
community. The true planner will identify himself 
with society as a whole and, while he has to be conscious 
of conflicts and differences within the society, his 
supreme guiding principle must be the interest of the 
masses. In the midst of narrorr loyalties and small 
aims, this principle will give him a, sure sense of direction. 

The main - issues can be set out in a few words.. 
Apart from plantations and partialty excluded areas, 
with w'hich we are not concerned in this study, rural 
society in India divides broadly into (i) peasant society, 
and (2) non-iieasant society. Peasant villages, which 
cover hy far the greater part of the country, are of two 
kinds. In one categor\' W''e have villages in which land 
belongs to peasant proprietors. Such villages exist, 
for instance, in Madras, Bombay, . Berai, Assam, and 
parts of the United Provinces and the Central Provinces. 
In a second category we have the village communities 
'I'' ■'■■■ . . ' 
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of zamindari areas^ like Bengal, 'Bihar and parts of 
Madras, Orissa, the United Provinces and the Central 
Prordnces. Here, control over the use of land Ijelongs 
to occupancy tenants with permanent and hereditaiy 
rights - in the soil. These tenants are akin in function 
and to a large extent in status to peasant proprietors,. 
l)Ut they have to pay rents to certain ‘superior’ parties 
who, in turn, are responsible to the State for the payment 
of its dues. 

Both types of villages have the same internal 
structure. In each of them, the rural community 
dirddes into six groups : (i) those who own land or have 
a heritable occupancy interest in it, (2) tenants-at-will 
or sub-tenants, (3) village servants and labourers, 
(4) village artisans, (5) money-lenders and shopkeepers, 
and (6) those -Rrho depend on religion or charity. The 
vital problems for each group in both tyj)es of villages 
are also much the same. Peasant farmers have holdings 
which are small and uneconomic. Tenants-at-will are 
obliged to pay exorbitant rents. Village servants and 
labourers are victims of a grim poverty, which is often 
bound up with personal subservience and a system of 
social tyranny. Rural artisans have to. be brought 
into a new relationship with modern industry. Both 
in zamindari and non-zamindari villages, therefore, 
similar principles of economic reorganisation have to 
be pursued. The important point of distinction between 
them, however, is that in zamindari villages we have 
to discover a method for dealing with the rights of 
‘superior’ parties, in fact of by-passing them or setting 
them aside, before we can undertake any serious or 
fundamental reorganisation. A solution to this problem 
is offered in Chapter II. 

Non-peasant society comprises areas in which 
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ownership and management of Mid rest wholl)'' and 
directly with substantial landlords. Such, landlords 
are to be found in every part of the country, but are 
perhaps most conspicuous in Sind, Rajputana and the 
Punjab. The areas held by them are large enough to 
♦form efficient and prosperous economic units. Most 
landlords are, however, content to play the role of rent- 
receivers, and do not care to invest in the improvement 
of the soil, so that both the worker and the land he 
works upon are equally exploited. 

At this stage in the growth of public opinion and of 
social forces, landlords should be induced by two sets of 
measures to become efficient and progressive managers 
■of their own land. In the first place, their areas 
must fit into the scheme of our planned economy, so 
that the crops which they grow and the manner in which 
the produce is utilised are determined in terms of public 
policy. Secondly, it is necessary to limit the extent to 
wtdch a landlord can afford to be inefficient. Excessive 
rents earned without effort and a system of land taxation 
which fails to distinguish between large holdings and 
small holdings encourage inefficiency anjong substantial 
landlords. But if rents are limited by legislation, wages 
approved by the State, and land revenue rates 
graduated so as to increase with the area of land 
held by an owner, landlords will be increasingly driven 
to look after their land, to develop its resources and to 
experiment with new techniques with the object of 
reducing costs. Areas under the direct ownership and 
management of the vState may also be considered as 
part of the non-peasant sector in our rural economy, 
Erom what has been said about landlords, it will be 
dear that, in principle, land belonging to the State should 
not be given over for temporary cultivation to lessees 
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or allotted to small to be turned in time into pett5' 
and uneconomic holdings. It should instead be utilised 
as vState farms which will set the pace for peasant 
villages. 

In peasant villages, in place of the present static 
economy, we have to create a new system which will- 
be at once dynamic and socially progressive. Our 
peasant farmers are as shreivd and industrious as any 
in the world, but their labour yields a poor return. 
With holdings as they are at present, agriculture is not 
a profitable industry. Only an expanding economy 
can produce a surplus for capital investment and for 
large-scale expenditure on social services, without which 
a society can make little progress. We have reached 
a stage in the development of world economy when 
countries like India, China and Burma and the countries 
of the Middle East are face to face with a fundamental 
choice. If they seek economic progress by forced 
marches, if they wash to eradicate mass poverty, they 
must discard petty and uneconomic .holdings. Every 
Asiatic country, and India perhaps more than any other,, 
ow'es it to itself to discover new patterns of social and 
economic life. 

Kow% what kiiid of pattern should we seek for the 
Indian village ? The essence of efficient agriculture 
consists in combining four separate factors in each farm. 
These factors are ; first, an area sufficient for effective 
operation ; second, organisation ; third, capital ; and 
fourth, technique at a level which, in given conditions, 
yields the greatest economies. The . first requisite is 
area. Unless a farm has sufficient area, the other factors 
cannot operate fully, or to the extent that is necessary. 
Under modern conditions, in agriculture ucf less than 
in industn,', capital and organisation are the secret of; 
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siiccessful operation. Our task is so to reorganise 
peasant villages that these two factors— capital and 
organisation — can plaj^ their full part. Without them, 
we cannot hope to increase our agricultural production 
to aii\’ great extent. Without them, Indian agriculture 
cannot attain a condition either of competitive efficiency 
or of profital'jilitjo In other words, the first and fore- 
most object of all agricultural planning in India must 
be to devise means for securing a large increase in the 
size of the units of management. 

This is the problem for which cooperative farming 
has long been a familiar -answer. Cooperative farming 
is a suggestive phrase, but what does it mean? At one 
extreme, the phrase is used to describe a system in 
which holdings of individual owmers remain distinct, 
but cooperation is extended to a number of operations. 
Thus, individual owners may cultivate their own holdings, 
or let* land to one another, but may cooperate in buying 
or* selling or in the use of agricultural machinery. At 
the other extreme, the phrase is used to describe a 
system in which there is cooperation in all field opera- 
tions, and individual holdings disappear. This looks 
like collective farming. Thus the words ‘cooperative 
farming’, as used at present, may mean anything from 
peasant fanning with cooperation in certain directions, 
to complete collective fanning. The Bombay Plan 
commended cooperative farming as the main solution 
for Indian agriculture, but we do not know in what 
sense these words were used by the authors. 

We should, therefore, be clear on the fundamental 
issues which arise in any attempt to organise our agri- 
culture on the basis of some kind of joint action on the 
part of peasants. Under collective , farming, there is 
no individual ownership. The land belongs to the 
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community. The rights of all members of the com- 
munity are equal. Differences between one man and 
another on account of birth or inheritance are not re- 
cognised in any manner. But, .since all individuals caniiot 
be equal as workers, collective farming allows for 
differences^ in output of work, in skill and in capacity." 
This necessarily leads to differences between the incomes 
of individuals. Kny system of coojperation in agriculture 
has, therefore, to answer two basic questions : first, ^ 
what are we to do with ownership (or permanent oc- 
cupancy rights) in land ? second, how is work to be 
allotted and 'evaluated ? » 

In India, we have a long tradition of individual 
ownership in land. This right has been valued and 
freely exercised since the earliest recorded times. Our 
peasant owners and hereditary tenants together form 
the backbone of India’s agriculture. They are the 
heart and the substance of the civilisation and the social 
values which the village community represents to tins 
day. In reorganising our rural economy, therefore, we 
must have the peasants with us, and not against us. 
Our ideas of reorganisation should, in principle, be 
acceptable to their common sense and moral values. 

It follows from this that in any joint system which we 
work out for our peasant villages, rights of ownership 
or other equivalent rights in the soil should be re- 
cognised and provided for. 

But it is equally essential in the ultimate interest 
of the peasants themselves that ownership should be 
dissociated from control over the use of separate bits 
of land wdthin the village. In other words, efficient 
organisation on modern lines, the use of capital for 
productive purposes, and crop-planning in' harmony 
with the needs of the entire economy are possible only 
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if small individual holdings are replaced by large units 
of nianageinent. For the purpose of management., in 
the plains, in areas which are reasonably secure against 
crop failures, the unit will ordinarily be the village as 
a whole. Owmers will be entitled to a return on account 
fof the ownership of the capital (in the form of_^W’'ells and 
trees) and the land which they have contributed to the 
village farm. Differences in the extent of ownership 
will be met through a return called the ownership 
dividend, which different owmers wiU. get from the 
jointly managed village farm. The system of rentals 
which prevails in any village dr area can be adapted (as 
explained in Chapter III) into the structure of joint 
management, so that it is not necessaiy'- to fix new' rates 
for rewarding ownership. This conception of ownership 
dividend is the key to the system of joint village 
management, and should prove a flexible instnmient 
of ecdnomic change in the hands of every village 
community. In areas in the plains which are exposed 
to famine or scarcity, or in hill tracts and riverain areas, 
it will be necessary to accept a somewhat lower level 
of joint organisation than in secure areas in the plains. 

Joint village management is perhaps the most 
concrete and immediately practical form in which we 
can at present express the general idea of cooperative 
farming. When a peasant village passes into joint 
management, in the first instance, we should naturally 
follow the existing technique. A part of the area of a 
village may be w^orked jointly, for instance, for fruit 
gardening or vegetable farming, but the greater part 
wdU be divided (as explained in Chapter IV) into suitable 
work units, each work unit being operated by a man 
assisted by the labour of his family. In the allotment 
of work units, peasant owners who are entitled to 
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cultivate their own 'land, if they so wish, will be given 
priority over non-owners in the village, vSiich i^riority 
will be in keeping with village tradition and \\ith ii 
sociological interpretation of the problems of change in 
peasant communities. As organisation and technique deve- 
lop, and milage economy becomes more integrated, this.- 
principle of decentralised family farm labour will give 
place to a wage system, in which work is allotted to 
individuals and not to families, and differences in the 
nature and output of work are met b}’' differences in 
the rates of remuneration. When' this stage is reached, 
we shall move rapidly towards a system of cooperative 
production, which will extend to cultivation as w’ell 
as to other forms of work. The ownership dividend 
will then talre the form of a share in profits, to be 
determined by each village community for itself from 
time to time ; in each type of wmrk, wages will be equal, 
irrespective of whether the wmrkers are owmers or non- 
owners. When the village begins to function effectively 
as an economic unit in agriculture and in relation to 
industr}^ the present division into more or less fixed 
groups w'ill tend to be modified, and all sections of the 
community including the ‘depressed’ classes may hope 
to achieve equal opportunity and equal freedom. 
Thus, in attacking the rural problem at the root, we 
shall strive not only for freedom from poverty, but also 
for freedom from social injustice and indeed for freedom 
from those other evils Which are fed in turn by poverty 
and social injustice. 

There are three major groups of problems which 
arise if we wish to transform the present economy by a 
process of peaceful but rapid change into an economy 
based on the idea of joint village manageitient. The 
first set of problems relates to the internal organisation 
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of the system. At present we can only furnish tentative 
and preiimiuary answers, but we may hope to discover 
new and more satisfactory solutions once we really 
take our ideas to the fields. The controlling organisa- 
tior ol' a village will contain representatives of all 
^aniilies who belong to the village, ^ rvhether owners or 
non-owners. Thus, except in so far as peasant owners 
pe given some preference over non-o’Rners in the 
first stages of reorganisation, in their social and legal 
li'dits and in their right to work all the villagers will be 
treated alilce. In Chapter IV and Chapter TOI we 
have considered questions such as the following. Will 
middle owmers in peasant villages receive any special 
consideration? Will it still be possible to selk or 
mortgage land? Will an individual owner be able to 
break away once the village is organised on a joint basis ? 
Will those- who have comparativeh'’ large holdings be . 
allowed to remain out of joint management if they wish 
to *do so ? Will cattle be owned individually or jointly ? 
Will non-cultivating owmers be able to keep their own 
milch animals? How will they get the fodder if they 
do not have any land under their control? Whll the 
members of a village community be free to revert to a 
system of individual holdings if they do not find joint 
management to be in their interest? All these are vfial 
questions and villagers have a right to demand practical 

answers to them. , 

The second major group of problems arises from 
the fact that the rationalisation ofi agriculture implies 
a reduction in the number of workers who can be 
employed in cultivation. Vor at least fifty years it 
has been known that there 'is a great deal of under- 
employment or disguised unemployment m agriculture; 
but instead of going to the heart of the problem, wise men 
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have blamed the \dllager for not knowing how to use his 
‘periods of idleness’. There is a pathetic irony in this, 
for only a small proportion of our cultivators have 
holdingvS which can absorb the labour of a man assisted 
by his family or, what often comes to the same thing, 
the labour of a pair of bullocks. Apart from these 
‘full-plough’ cultivators, there are a great many who 
are, as it were, ‘half-plough’ cultivators, carrying on 
somehow, with perhaps just one bullock and a smaU- 
sized holding. There are also a great many who have 
tiny plots which they cultivate with animals, often 
hired or borrowed from others. In the main they eke 
out their living by .means oth^ than cultivation-— -means 
which are little better than stray, casual and precarious. 
The condition of non-cultivators is, on the whole, worse 
than that of cultivators. The increase in population 
has deepened the poverty of rural artisans, field 
labourers and village servants, and not many ‘among 
them have full and regular employment in their own 
occupations. 

When a village passes into joint management we 
should expect a reduction in the number of men who 
can work as cultivators on a given area of land, but 
wage-work of all kinds should increase. In the jointly 
managed village we have a social instrument, armed 
with potential resources, and under constant pressure 
from within itself for creating new employment and 
assuring to all its members the right to work and live 
and grow. The State too will be under an obligation 
to provide the means for full and increasingly diverse 
employment. The 'surplus' which will be throrvu uj^ 
as a result of the rationalisation of agriculture has been 
estimated in some detail in Chapter V. Taking only- 
direct agricultural employment into account, it appears 
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that about 15!^ millions or 28 per cent of our potential 
male agricultural workers will need new work, within 
or outside their villages, if we are to have just about 
the right number of men and no more on the laud. If 
\re consider other occupations as well, the best con- 
ifecture which we can make is tha 4 : in British India 
alone, in the course of the next decade, we must create 
■Jim' employment ii\ towns and in villages so as to be able 
to absorb 21 to 22 million male adult workers, 
representing 33 to 35 per cent of the population. 

This brings us at once to the question of industries. 
In India, the objectives of* industrial development are 
set, not so much b3’' considerations of defence or foreign 
trade, as by the problems of mass poverty, that is to say, 
of rural poverty. Agricultural reorganisation on any 
large scale cannot be undertaken without a simultaneous 
growth of industry. Up to a point new industries can 
be brought into existence through private enterprise. 
The* eJEfects of such industrialisation on the village 
economy are, however, remote, indirect and rmsubstantial. 
Villagers can participate in privately organised industry 
mainly as labourers or as producers of raw materials. 
But the real purpose of industrialisation will only be 
achieved if it is conceived wholly in the interest of the 
masses. This is the test by which we should Judge 
ever\'- industrial scheme. 

This criterion has two important impheations in 
temis of industrial organisation. The first implication is 
that there must be considerable integration between rural 
and industrial economy. So long as petty holdings con- 
tinue, peasant villages cannot be the organisational base for 
such integration. But if we reorganise our peasant villages 
on the basis of Joint management, village artisans can 
be better organised, equipped and trained, and a great 
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(leal of processing of local products can be done in tbe 
\’illages by the villagers themselves, vSecoiidly, with 
the provision of electricity and facilities for technical 
training, many processes, particularly in the manufacture 
of consumers’ goods, can be decentralised ; and jointly 
managed,, villages gan act as sub-producers working in 
liaison with organised industry. Thirdly, in all indus- 
tries in -which raw materials are locally and directly- 
involved, or in which improvements or changes in the 
raw material will largely determine the quality of the 
final product, jointty managed villages have an important 
part to play (as explained In Chapter VI) as units of 
investment and control. 

The second implication of the criterion which we 
have set out is that, over as large a field of industry as 
may be feasible, we should devise suitable forms of 
public management. In some industries this will 
necessarily mean State management, but in a number 
•of industries we shall have to organise management as 
a public service, not under Government, but under 
semi-public corporations, in which villages, individual 
shareholders, workers and the State all find their place. 
The importance of seeking some kind of public manage- 
ment over a wide range of industrial activity lies in the 
fact that without it workers from villages and from 
backward sections of the community are not likely to 
have adequate opportunities of employment at the 
higher levels. Our proposals in Chapter VI in respect 
of location, investment, control and management of 
industry follow from the considerations set out above. 

We have considered joint village management in 
relation to the problems of internal organisation and 
in relation to the problems of employment. But 
there is also a third major group of problems which 
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arise from the administrative piaiming involved in, 
bringing the idea of joint management to full fruition 
ill ad its implications in every peasant village through a 
r,rogra,mme extending over fifteen or twenty years. 
ITiese problems are discussed in Chapter VII. 'W have 
pleaded there, first and foremost, for a major decision 
on policy. Is it our fundamental ^id centrar purpose 
to achieve a system of cooperative farming suited to 
the conditions of India? If it is, we have to carry out 
experiments on a very large scale, perhaps in four to 
eight villages in every district, and in any new areas 
which may be available foi^ men who are now serving 
ill the defence services. The object of the experiments 
is to test our preliminary ideas, to work out practical 
solutions for our various problems, and to prepare the 
minds of peasants for the change from petty farming 
to the new vsysteni. In zaniindari areas, the problems 
of 'superior’ rights can be tackled (as proposed in 
Chapter II) in each village as an essential aspect of the 
introduction of joint management. The experiments 
will have to be followed in each province or State by 
enabling legislation, which may provide, for instance, 
that, if two-thirds of the owners of a peasant village 
holding three-fourths of the area agree upon joint 
management, the rest must fall in. 

.Enabling legislation implies that a considerable 
majority in a village must be c(mvinced before the 
existing system is in any manner disturbed, and the 
(iueslum will at once arise whether anything that savours 
of volunta,ry choice can succeed. If we have a living- 
faith in the ((ualitN' and wisdom of our peasants we 
must have faith, also in our capacity to bring about the 
transfonnalion. We have no right to expect peasants 
to he persuaded 1, before we have done our part. We 
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iiave first to prove to tlieir satisfaction that a sj^stein 
of cooperath-e farming, accompanied by a growing- 
share in the processes of industry, will give them better 
food, better clothes and an altogether better life than 
they can now possibly have. By the example it sets 
in villages selected for experiment, the State has to 
make it rVorth theii^while to surrender, not their essential 
rights in the soil but the right of each man to do , what 
he pleases with his own bit of land. 

Our first appeal will be to i)easants, because the5" 
hold the land. Social control over the management of 
land has a strategic significance, for without it we cannot 
create an organisational framework for bringing about 
a better agriculture, for assuring equality and freedom 
to suppressed groups, for integrating the rural and the 
industrial economy and, finally, for creating new social 
values and incentives. The moment is opportune and 
may not return. Owing to the high prices which have 
prevailed during the war, a great deal of mortgaged 
land has been redeemed, and to-day peasants have a 
cleaner slate than perhaps at any time in the past fifty 
years. Secondly, yve are at the threshold of large 
industrial developments and can make our choice, here 
and now, whether and how far the industrialisation of 
India is to be conceived and carried out in the interests 
of the masses. Finall}’-, in many parts of the country, 
the men who will return from the fields of war can offer 
a leadership such as our villages have never before 
enjoyed. If this is to be their creative role, the);- should 
be prepared for it and educated in the new ideas while 
they are still serving in the defence forces. 


CHAPTER I 


ANAIvYv^lS OF POVERTY 

Poverty: Urban and ^Rurae 

M AvSS poverty lias been recognised as an outstanding 
feature of the Indian scene for several decades, but 
attempts to combat it are of more recent date, legislation 
in resiiect of cooperative credit, debt conciliation, land 
alienation and regulation of ^tenancy conditions bas been 
prompted in most cases by local or special problems. 
Hitherto we have sought remedies which are at best 
partial, and we have hesitated to carry our analysis 
down to fundamentals. It is now -widely realised that 
poverty — with its allies, ignorance and disease — ^will not 
yield to any but the most comprehensive and determined 
effort we can make. 

By far the greater part of India’s poverty is rural, 
but urban and rural poverty are intimately connected. 
The urban poor may be classified broadly into (i) indus- 
trial workers, (2) non-industrial workers, and (3) beggars 
and mendicants. The vast majority of urban workers 
come from villages and continue to have their roots there. 
The poorest among them come from the most helpless 
strata of the rural population. In times of difSculty or 
unemployment urban workers are often able to fall back 
on the traditional, if scanty, sources of income available 
in their villages. There can be no doubt that if this 
rural connection did not exist, the conditions of life of 
the urban poor would be worse than they are. Thus, we 
cannot hope to remove urban poverty unless we attack 
rural poverty at the same time. We must, therefore, 
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start with, the villages, seek the principles of change in. 
their economic life and then consider the problems of 
urban poverty against the background of a rapidly ex- 
panding industrial programme. 

Indiak RuiiAi, Society 

Rural poverty is not a social disease which large- 
scale public expenditure can cure nor, as we shall see, is 
it a problem which can be met through, the indirect 
influences of industrial expansion. It is rooted deeply 
in the present structure and economic basis of our rural 
society. A brief analysis of the social and economic 
relationships w'hiclr exist in rural society will reveal the 
nature of the problem. This approach will lead us to those 
fundamental principles of reorganisation w^hich should be 
central to our conception of planned development. 

hand tenures in India present a picture of bewildering 
complexit)'-. To And a way out of the maze it is neces- 
sary to ask certain key questions. These are : 

(f) Who cultivates the land ? 

{ii) Who controls the use of the land ? 

[Hi) Who owns the land ? 

{iv) Do any superior rights exist over and above 
the rights of the 'soil-holder’ ? 

•hand may be cultivated by teiiants-at-will or by 
peasant owners or by hereditary tenants. Teuants-at- 
will may hold land from peasant owners or from lieredi“ 
tary tenants or from large owners. Peasant owners and 
hereditary tenants have control over the use of land. 
They may choose to cultivate the land themselves or 
they may let it to tenants-at-will or sub-tenants. In 
the case of peasant owmers this right follows from the 
fact of ownership. In the case of hereditary tenants 
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this right is an attribute of cultivating occupancy, and 
is subject to certain superior rights which may be held 
bv one or more parties. Between peasant proprietors 
and the State there is no intermediarjb but hereditary; 
tenants do not have a direct link with the State. They 
pay rents to the 'superior’ parties, who in Iturn pay land 

'revenue to the State. • _ 

If we study land tenures from the point of view of 
actual relationships to the soil and to the State, we 
observe that there are three leading and two secondary 
trpes of social framework in our rural ecohomy. Of the 
leading types, village communities in which land belongs 
to peasant proprietors are ‘perhaps the most important. 

are tO' be found in raiyatwari areas like Bombay, 
Madras and Berar, in the Punjab, and in parts of the 
United Provinces and the Central Provinces. Baden- 
Powell drew a sharp distinction between the raiyatwari 
or ‘non-landlord’ village and the ‘joint’ or ^ ‘landlord’ 
village. In the former type, which prevails in Madras, 
Bombay and Central India, each field or holding is 
separately ‘assessed and each landholder is responsible 
only for his own revenue. But the landholders of a 
village do not as a body possess collective rights, for 
instance, over the village waste or the village site, nor 
do they owe any collective responsibility, for instance, 
in paying land revenue to Government. In the second 
t\me "which is found mainly in the United Provinces 
and the Punjab, landholders are a joint body for certain 
muposes, for instance, in their responsibility for parang 
laud revenue, in their ownership of the village site and 
ill their rights over the village waste. ^ The distinction 

^Baden- Powell: Land Systems of British India [1^), Vol. I, 
SuiSf Indian, ViUage Oormrmnity ( 1896 ), Chapter U 

'"'■2 , :■ i , ^ ■ 
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is of material importance for land’ revenue administra- 
tion, but its practical economic significance is very small. 
Tbe analysis of poverty’', wbicbi we sball offer later, apjjlies 
equally to tbe landlord’ and tbe ‘non-landlord’ village. 

Tbe second leading type of social framework 'wliicb 
we bave to consider is represented by village communities 
in wliicb Control over tbe use of land belongs to here™ 
■ditary tenants, whose tenures are subject to superior 
nights such as those of zamindars. Such village com- 
munities exist, for instance, in Bengal, Bibar and parts 
•of tbe United Provinces, the Central Provinces, Orissa 
and Madras. Superior rights ^are held by zamindars, as 
in Bengal and Bibar, by taluqdars, as in tbe United 
Provinces, and by malguzars, as in tbe Central Provinces, 
Historically, in each area they may be traced to incidents 
-of British rule. Everywhere attempts bave been made 
dbrougb a series of Tenancy Acts to correct past errors 
and to protect tbe tenantry. Consequently, within tbe 
:same' province and tbe same system of tenures, we meet 
with an extraordinary range of variations in rights. 
The fact that proprietory and occupancy rights have 
been subject both to abenation and to litigation makes 
this diversity a baffling phenomenon for tbe student of 
land problems. 

Hereditary tenants who hold occupancy rights in 
land were never a homogeneous group. Some of them 
were tbe original owners of the sob, while some were only 
tenants-at-'will when tbe permanent settlement was made, 
or at tbe time of tbe first temporary settlements. But 
between tbe two extremes there were groups of per- 
manent tenants with var5dng rights. Tbe bulk of those who 
are now in possession of superior rights are small men 
and, often enough, the same man may fill more than one 
part. He may hold a zamindari, a title to rent, in respect 
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of one area, a heritable tenancy in res|)ect of another, and 
perhaps a tenancy-at-will in yet another. There are of 
■course in each province some very big zamindars, but 
both under them and under the smaller zamindars there 
is a good deal of sub-infeudation. The creation of a large 
number of intermediate interests between the zamindar 
and the cultivator has, in the words* of the Floud Com- 
mission, ‘'resulted in dissipating the responsibility for 
the best use of the land in the national interest among a 
host of rent-receivers, all of whom have to be supported 
by the labour of the cultivator, and none of whom have 
either the incentive or the power to exercise any control 
over the use of the land".* 

From the aspect of land management, in village 
communities in zamindari areas, the most important 
consideration is that under the pressure of tenancy 
legislation the position of permanent tenants approxi- 
mates -{despite variations from- one province to another) 
to that of peasant proprietors in the first tj^e. Raiyats 
are the ‘soil-holders’, and in order to increase the pro- 
ductive capacity of the economy, it is upon them that 
we need to concentrate. Superior rights are in the nature 
of a superimposition on the basic economy and have to 
be dealt with in a separate category, t 

*Beport of the Land Bevenue Commissioji, Bengal {1940), 
VoL I, p. 37. 

fin China there is a similar distinction between superior rights 
and rights of cultivating occupancy. 'O'/. IjLsiao T’ung Fei: Peasant 
Life in Ghina (1943), pp. 177-78. “According to the native theory 
of land tenure, land is divided into two layers : namely, the surface 
and the sub-soil. The possessor of the sub-soil is the title-holder of 
the land. His name will be registered with the government because 
he pays the taxes on the land. But he may possess only the subsoil 
without the surface, that is, he has- no right to use the land directly 
for cultivation. Such a person is called an absentee landlord. The 
person p:>ssessing both the surface and the subsoil is termed the full 
a>waer. The one possessing only the surface without the subsoil is 
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The third leading type in onr rural societ3^ is found 
in areas under tlie direct control of substantial landlords, 
rvho hold or manage their lands without impediment 
from, intermediate tenure holders. Sometimes thej'' 
cultivate through hired labour, but it is more common 
for them to let the land to teuants-at-will. This third, 
type is met with in ‘hvery part of India, but the bulk of 
the laud comes under the first two- types. These have 
the same essential peasant structure and all the iDroblems 
of the first tj-pe are common to the second. In the second 
t3pe, however, the existence of superior rights leads to 
several difficult problems, wffigh have to be solved before 
much progress can be made. In areas held by landlords, 
short of nationalisation, the issue is twofold : (i) whether 
land is utilised effectively in accordance with public inter- 
est, and (2) whether tenarits and w^orkers get a fair deal. 

The distinction between peasant society, as re- 
presented by village communities in zamindari and non-. 
zamindari areas, and non-peasant society, which com- 
prises areas held by substantial landlords, is fundamental. 
As we shall see, they -are governed by different principles 
of reorganisation. In peasant villages, apart from the 
complication which arises from superior rights in zamindari 
areas, w'e have to create a new type of society in the very 
process of tackling the problem of poverty. In non- 
X 3 easant^ society the problem is mainly economic, and the 
change in social relationships is of a subordinate character. 

termed tenant .The owners of the surface, whether full owners 

or tenants, can cultivate the land themselve.s ; this distingui,she3 them 
from absentee landlords. They also can lease tlie land to others, or 
employ labourers to work for them.” In the Middle East also, the 
distinction between ‘rights, of the surface’ and ‘rights of the snb-soir 
is found in different forms. I.’hus, in Iraq, the liaqq Tuqni is a right 
of occupancy under the State ; the XJqr is a title (enjoyed by corthin 
groups of owners) to a fraction of the produce, but it does not imply 
any intereiit in the use or management of land. 
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The two secondary types of social framework are : 

(2') ‘‘Baclcward” communities, such, as Gonds, Santals, 
and Nagas ; 

(?V) Plantations (tea, coffee, and rubber). 

“Badrward” communities, whose total population was 
''reckoned in 1931 at 24.6 millions, are a type a^art and, 
besides the problems of poverty, they also raise important 
•cultural and administrative problems. In many "ways 
plantations, which employ well over a million workers, 
resemble areas held hy substantial landlords, but the 
combination of agriculture and industry which dis- 
tinguishes them also marks them out for a different treat- 
ment in terms of public poHcy. Our concern in this 
study is, however, with the three leading tj’pies and not 
with these secondary types. It can scarcely be that in a 
country of India’s size, in w^hich each territory has passed 
through its owm historic experience, it should be possible 
to classify rural society rigidly into five tjp)es. Many 
variations may be observed, for instance, in the Raj- 
putana States or in Central India. It may be said, 
however, that the five types which have been set out above 
contain the major significant relationships in our rural 
economic life. 


CoaiposiTioN OP A Peasant Vieeage 

A village community in which land is held directly by 
peasant owners or by hereditary tenants divides broadly 
•into six functional groups : 

(i) Owners of land and those who have a heritable 
occupancy interest in it ; 

(u) Tenants-at-wih ; 

(ni) Village servants and labourers ; 
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[iv) Village artisans ; 

(v) Moneylenders and shopkeepers ; 

(ot) Those who depend on charity or religion. 

This classification applies equally to raiyatwari viila.geSt> 
to Baden-Powell’s ‘joint’ villages and to villages in 
zamindari areas. The groups mentioned above are 
common to village* communities in every part of the 
eountry. Although there is still a persistent connection 
between caste or tribe and occupation, the groups are not 
altogether rigid or mutually exclusive. An individual- 
may combine ownership in land with the role of a tenant, 
a moneylender or a priest. A tenant may also be a field- 
labourer or an artisan. In a peasant community, the 
various groups have a common interest in as much as, in 
larger or smaller degree, the wealth produced by the 
land of the village will determine the poverty or prosperity 
of aU. The significance of this classification lies in .the 
fact that different combinations of factors and forces are 
at work in the case of each group. Tor each group poverty 
connotes a different standard of living. To each it 
suggests a different set of causes. 

The importance of this conclusion can be observed 
most clearly when there is a famine. Tor a society so 
largely dependent on agriculture as ours, a famine is in 
the nature of a social and economic crisis. At the out- 
break of famine, for almost every group in the village, the 
stream of new income ceases to flow. Each group, each 
family' is thrown back on its assets such as ornaments 
and valuables, cattle, household effects, credit, skill and 
capacity to migrate, and on such aid as the State may 
provide. Caste, tradition, and economic necessity have 
brought about a vast amount of interdependence in 
village life, for land-owners, artisans, and village servants 
are indispensable to one another. The condition of this 
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interdependence is that each clas^ of worfcer-farme^. 
artisan, and labourer-must continue to obtain some sort 
or H«lihood in the village. A famine 
condition impossible and so puts to a severe * 

fabric of viUage society as also the resources of each 

aU groups in ^e vaiage are Wsa^r 
poor, and certainly they are not egu^y P°“j * 
problems of each group call for examination “pnrttely 
ns well as in relation to those of other groups. -Ouipli^ 
of reorganisation should be based, therefore, on an mdm- 
standii of the basic issues affecting each section of th 
roli^ty separately, as well as ^society as a whole 
This does not mean that we have to plan for « 

functional groups in water-tight compartment tet 
rather that we should provide, consciously and in a 
cluate degree, for the particular social and econoim 
factors which now contribute to the poverty or ^ 

of difierent sections in the population. As Professoi 
Mannt^ has remarked, facts and structure are con- 
tinuously related to each other and facts can only become 
more than data if their function in the whole mechanism 
is adequately realised, for it is the total stracture of 
society alone wMch reveals the real function and meaning 
of the parts. 

Basic Characterist^ics or Rurai, Society 

Peasant villages in India constitute a system of 

society with distinctive social values and economi 

‘‘We must .always begin by 

count of all their different are to be studied 

of the underlying . in all their sociological hearings.” 

KariSaLitT Sec^mtruction (1940), 

P.k., . 
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characteristics. There are four features in their structure 
which bear jjarticularly on the problem of peasant poverty. 
Tlier’ are : 

{i) Peasant society is based on simple technique. 
Except for minor changes, the techniqire of 
' agriculture is still at about the same level as 
it .stood in Europe before the Industrial 
Revolution. Since Voelcker's penetrating- 
study of Indian : agriculture (1S97), much 
valuable work has been done to further the 
application of science to the problems of 
agriculture. But science has not yet reached 
the average cultivator over the greater part 
of the country, and has scarcely affected the 
techniques of cultivation. In part at least 
this is due to the fact that, within the limits of 
his present environment, the cultivator has 
little to learn. 

[ii] Peasant society is based on individualistic 
petty farming. 

{in) Two ideas, which are closely linked together, 
have been fundamental to the existence of 
peasant society : 

{a) exercise of the right of free ownership, or, 
as in zamindari areas, of hereditary 
tenancy ; 

{h) principle of equal inheritance between sons. 

{iv) For centuries the peasant village remained 
a more or less self-contained unit in which 
economic development was in a state of 
arrest. 

To these four facts, read, against the background of a 
' rapidly expanding and almost wholly illiterate poj)ulation, 
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T\'e can trace the principal difficulties of our . rural econom^n 
Increase in population, unaccompanied by a correspond- 
ing growth in industries and other non-agricultural forms 
of work and service, is directly responsible for the depen- 
dence of excessive numbers on agriculture and ancillary 
services. The principle of equal inheritance leads to 
sub-division of land, so that in most proffinces, and more 
e^speciall}^ in Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, and the United 
Provinces, the majority of holdings are now uneconomic 
even for the plough-and-bullock technique. > To give effect 
to the principle of sub-division we have a continuous 
process of fragmentation of" individual holdings. 

As farming becomes petty and uneconomic, the 
cultivator is increasingly forced into a hand-to-mouth 
existence. This explains whj'’ most cultivators have no 
margin for investment and suffer either from lack of 
credit or from indebtedness or, when the condition becomes 
chronic, from both. Soil deterioration, poor quality of 
animals, overstocking, waste and inefficient use of re- 
sources are implicit in such a situation. It follows too 
that the peasantry can be exploited easily by those who 
possess more social or economic power. In different 

*Tlie manner in which onr total population has grown and an 
almost corresponding burden throwui upon land may be seen from 
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ways, the moneylender and the middleman, the landlord 
and the petty official, the priest and the lawyer are able 
to exert pressure upon the peasant. 

In varying degrees, all over the country, these features 
characterise the economic life of peasant owners and 
miyats.*^ In seeking their betterment, therefore, the 
most important point to emphasise is that, so long as 
units of cultivation and management continue to remain 
small and uneconomic, agriculture can neither , be pro- 
gressive nor profitable. Peasant society offered tolerably 
efficient solutions for the main problems of food and 
clothing so long as the environment was static. In the 
past sixty or seventy years it has been exposed to three 
principal influences. In the first place, at the very best, 
resources have barely kept pace with the increase in 
population. Secondly, peasant society has sufiered 
severely from two disruptive influences — alienation and 
litigation. When land passes from peasants to non- 
agriculturist moneylenders or to large owners, small 
owners tend to be reduced to tenants and labourers, 
litigation among peasants themselves, and between 
peasants and moneylenders, has been a serious disorga- 
nising factor in rural social and economic life. In the 

*The main facts of our rural economic life are wel] -known and it 
is unnecessary to recount them. The general reader’s attention may 
be invited to works such as Nanavati and Anjaria : The Indian Rural 
Problem (1944); Radhakamal Mukerjee : Food Planning for Four 
Hundred Millions {19S8) ; Gyan Ohand : India's Teeming Millions 
(1939) ; VVadia and Merchant ; Chtr Economic Problem (1943); Tiwari : 
Indian Agriculture. (1943); The Report of the Land Revenue Com- 
mission, Bengal (1940) ; Sudhir Sen : Land aiid its Problems (1943); 
Thomas and Ramkrishna : Sojne South Indian Villages : A Resurvey 
(1940)'; Darling: Punfab Peasant in Prosperity and Debt (1932); 
aud Oalverb : IVealth and Welfare of the Pimjab (1936). A number 
of village surveys are also available, but we do not yet have a dtitailed 
picture of the social economy of villages, coordinated in terms of 
regional environments, except to some extent for the Punjab and 
for parts of Madras, Bombay and the United Provinces. 
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third place, although subsistence ’fantdBg is of great 
importance in our rural economy, the peasant's prosperity 
depends to no small extent on the level of agricultural 
prices. In normal times he has to face competition from 
other countries without possessing the organisation, the 
■ knowledge, and- the technique for meeting it on equal 
terms. The cumulative result of all these factors is to 
make the old order untenable under the new conditions 
in which it has to operate. 

The four characteristics which we have observed in 
peasant villages are also found in areas held' by sub- 
stantial landlords. The3> too ordinaril}’' parcel out 
their land to tenants-at-uill. They possess large areas 
which could provide efficient units of production. Wlien 
they divide their land among tenants-at-wili, as a rule 
each worker gets a fair-sized peasant holding. Tenant 
farming is not in principle as efficient a system as direct 
management accompanied by adequate capital invest- 
ment on the part of the landlord, but may easilj'’ be more 
efficient than the petty holdings which peasant owners 
are often obliged to cultivate. In practice, however, 
tenants-at-will do not receive an adequate share of the 
produce and landlords do not contribute to the improve- 
ment of the land. The result is that areas under land- 
lords are operated on the whole noth much less care than 
peasant holdings. Thus, the, economic inefficiency of 
landlords is not inlierent in the system under which they 
work, birt arises primarily from mismanagement or 
lack of management. It is this fact which marks out 
areas under landlords from peasant villages and makes- 
it necessary^ for us to work out different principles of 
reorganisation in the two cases. 
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^SNANTS-A'X-WILI, 

We have seen how the poverty of peasant owners and 
raiyais may be traced 'directly to the economic founda- 
tions of peasant society in India. We may now examine 
brie% the principal factors which determiife the economic 
standards# of groups other than peasant owners and 
raiyais. As cultivators, tenants-at-will are subject to 
all the handicaps and risks of peasant farmers. From 
the aspect of production, agricultural efficiency cannot 
be reconciled with petty tenant farming. It is well- 
known that tenants, wffio have no land of their owm, w-ork 
well only under close, supermsion,. and those wffio also 
hold some land in their own right neglect and misuse 
rented land. From the aspect of distribution, itds a fact 
that tenants-at-wiU or sub-tenants have to part with too 
large a share, of the produce, so that the margin which 
remains gives them the barest maintenance. As we have 
already pointed out, rent-receiving landlords seldom in- 
vest in the improvement of the land. Thus, on the one 
hand land is exploited and on the other the worker is 
poorly rewarded. 

*Tlie censu.9 of 1931 returned 16,023,260 cultivating o-wners 
■{male) in British India, excluding Aden, Burma, and the Andamans, 
compared to 20,499,834 cultivating tenants. The latter figure re- 
■quires correction in the United Provinces, Bihar, and Orissa. In 
those provinces the number of tenant cultivators (male) was 14,563,467. 
But miynts or hereditary tenants who were shown in Bengal as 
•cultivating owners (which to a large extent they are) were included 
among tenants, a term which is more correctly used to describe 
teaant.s-at-will or .sub-tenants. The figures for cultivators and rent- 
receivers, as recorded at the census of 1931, were as follows : 

/ndia-t British India^ 

'Cultivators (male) .. .. 47,825,141 36,523,094 

ilent-receivers (male and female) , . 3,187,033 2,329,951 

tExcluding Aden, Burma, and the Andamans. 
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On account of tlie pressure of population, in most 
regions there is no dearth of tenants-at-wilL The pro- 
bability is that in the present circumstances attempts 
to restrict rents by means of legislation may easily fail. 
Tenants-at-will working for landlords are weak and 
their economic conditions do not permit of collective or 
organised action. The protection which they’' need is both 
economic and social. In areas in which big landlords hold 
a dominating place in economic life, or whete zamindars 
get their lands cultivated by’- raiyats, there is much abuse 
of social power, and the status of tenants-at-will is often 
no better than that of sesfs without essential human 
rights. 

Questions of social status do not arise in peasant 
villages, where owners or raiyats are very often tenants- 
at-will to one another for different pieces of land. But 
the customery’' level of rents which prevails among them 
is never lower than the level of rents charged by the bigger 
landlords. In this fact lies the chief defence of the 
present high level of rents. As we shall see later, if 
peasant villages* are reorganised in a manner which 
eliminates the tenant-landlord relationship, the problem 
of rents in areas under big landlords will stand by’- itself 
and may’ then be dealt with successfully by legislation. 

VittAGE Servants and Labourers 

The group of village servants and labourers in rural 
society^ contains the bulk of our depressed classes. In 1931, 
in British India, about I2-| million men and 8 million 
women returned agricultural labour as their principal 
occupation. The increase in population has certainly out- 
stripped the increase in resources to a far greater extent 
in their case than in that of the other groups. In the 
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self-contained village, servants and labourers bad a place 
of their own, with clearly defined and accepted rights, 
•obligations and limitations. Throughout the country, in 
■different degrees, economic subservience to the cultivat- 
ing classes is their universal badge. It remains for them, 
the nece^ary condition of existence and continued 
livelihood in the village. i 

This economic subservience takes many forms. At 
its lowest level it amounts to the kind of bondage to 
which the Dublas of Gujarat have been subjected for a 
long time. Wherever the Hindu conception of life 
•colours the outlook of the people, economic subservience 
is also accompanied by social subordination, which is 
■carried in some parts to the point of extreme hmnan 
degradation. In each province the I degree of social 
■subservience varies with difierent groups among servants 
and labourers. This combination of social and economic 
subordination occurs not merely in Hindu or Sikh villages, 
but also in Muslim villages in predominantly non-Muslim 
areas. There is relatively little social inferiority wherever 
the more purely Islamic conception of life holds sway. 

There are three main reasons why for so many 
•centuries the dominant castes in rural society have been 
able to enforce subservience as a fundamental social 
•principle: 

[i] Until recently, scheduled castes, who are almost 
all landless workers, had scarcely any outlet 
or opportunity for employment outside rural 
society. 

(■zV) According to current standards, sufficient 
means of livelihood and employment were 
available in rural society itself. 

{Hi) Scheduled castes themselves accepted certain 
religious values and satisfactions (caste dis- 
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tinctions among themselves ^ well as in respect 
of superior castes, theory of Karma, etc,). 
This provided the idealistic basis for the most 
rigorous system of social stratification ever 
conceived by the human mind. 

Clearly, in any progressive society, there can be no 
room for the kind of social segregatfon which ?he caste 
system represents. It is essential to the proper develop- 
ment of society that accidents of birth should not affect 
fundamental human rights or mar opportunity in life. 
The factors which have so far sustained the inequity of 
the caste system are now fortunately breaking down. 
With increasing population, the inadequacy of the rural 
economy is rapidly becoming obvious. New opportu- 
nities in services, in the army and in industries are now 
emerging, but the total employment which they offer is 
still relatively small. Political factors and education 
have brought about a discontent, a spirit of challenge 
and a fervent desire to attain human equality and better 
economy conditions. ' If we are to redeem the scheduled 
castes from the poverty and the social injustice which 
now afflict them, we should, among other things, deli- 
berately stimulate and organise each of the processes 
which are already in operation. Freedom of the scheduled 
castes will also mean the release of rural society as a 
whole from its most conservative and regressive influences. 
We have to create the conditions in which the, principle 
of equal opportunity for all in every field, can become 
effective, to develop new forms of work and services, to 
evolve new social values and incentives, and to secure 
the wddest possible education of the masses. 

It is perhaps fortunate that in most areas members of 
scheduled castes, though not owners of land to any great 
extent, are nevertheless free workers. They are nor 
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bound to the soil and are therefore free to migrate. They 
■will constitute the bulk of our industrial labour and it is 
upon them that "Vi'e need to incur a considerable part of 
our expenditure on education, health and social security. 
Any rationalisation of agriculture -will affect the number 
of cultivators as •well as farm labourers for whom agri- 
cultural "‘employment is available. Tike the cultivating 
classes, scheduled castes -udll also face a jorobleni of dis- 
placement. The creation of new and expanding avenues 
for industrial employment is, therefore, a matter of vital 
interest from their point of view'. It is no less vital that 
in the industrial field, in wljich they are likely to play a 
most important part, they should have, equally -with 
others, and from the very start, the fullest possible op- 
portunity of rising in terms of function and status. As 
we shall see, such equality writhin the rural economy can 
come only at the end of a period of change. 

Vii,i;age; Artisans 

Village artisans, w'ho included in 1931 about seven 
million workers in the whole of India, constitute a 
relatively simple problem. They may be divided into 
two categories. There are some among them, like the 
carpenter and the blacksmith, who continue to be 
indispensable to the village economy and are paid for 
by means of regular harvest dues. There are others, 
like the shoe-maker, the potter and oil-presser, who are 
exposed to the influence of production and prices outside 
the village. Wherever economic change is at all con- 
siderable, these artisans are being jraid increasingh' 
according to the jobs which they execute rather than 
according to the scale of harvest dues which custom 
formerly prescribed. Artisans in the second group have- 
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gone to swell the ranks of seasonal labourers and rarely 
have full-time work in their own occupations. 

In general, village artisans are a valuable resen'^oir 
of hereditary craftsmanship. Our task is to adapt, 
organise and train the younger workers among them to 
meet (i) the growing needs of the rural economy, and 
(2.) the demand for skilled and specialised workers in 
industry. With the growth of industrialism, the link 
between caste and craft, which has hitherto been a 
persistent feature, will certainly become weaker and 
may largely disappear. 

MONEY-hENDBRS AND SHOPKEEPERS 

Money-lenders and shopkeepers have come to possess 
a special importance in the rural economy since the 
introduction of British civil law and procedure in India. 
On the basis of the census of 1931, their total number 
may be set at about 2^ to 3 millions. In the old village 
economy it was natural for shopkeepers who sold articles 
of daily use to villagers to become a source of credit. 
They lent money and charged rates of interest prescribed 
by custom. There was, however, no question of attach- 
ing land, houses or cattle for failure to discharge a loan. 
Debtor and creditor were bound by a sense of obligation, 
and the deference of the money-lender to the village 
conmunity as well as his sense of dependence upon it 
were never in doubt. In the last thirty or forty years of 
the nineteenth century, and in most provinces until 
quite recently, small owners lost a great deal of land to 
money-lenders who, besides exploiting the law, became 
unrestrained in their dealings with peasant debtors. 
This has naturally led to restrictive legislation against 
money-lenders. 
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As a result of ttMs le^slation, in tlie Punjab, tlie 
power of the non-agriculturist money-lender has been 
very nearly broken, but a new class of farmer-money- 
lenders has arisen, whom legislation does not yet affect. 
In other provinces, the money-lender is still strongly 
entrenched. As a credit institution, professional money- 
lenders, "whether ''agriculturist or non-agriculturist, 
belong to a static society based on small-scale farming. 
They have no place in the economic life of a community 
in which agriculture is based on progressive technique 
and on larger units of cultivation and management. 

The significance of money-lenders and shopkeepers 
is not limited to rural life. They were quick to take 
advantage of the commercial opportunities which arose 
from India's trade with Europe. They, along with the 
•commercial classes already settled in towns, had the 
means and the aptitude to enter the field of commerce 
and industry. The consequence is that a very large 
proportion of w^hat is described as Indian enterprise in 
business and industry is in the hands of persons whose 
aocial and economic roots are to be found among village 
money-lenders and shopkeepers. In planning fresh 
industrial development, it will be in the interest of the 
.community to ensure' that the vast opportunities of 
investment, employment and control, which will now 
arise, are thrown open to all sections of the population. 

Thosis wko Depend on Religion or Chariiw 

Those who depend on religion or charity number 
2 ,\ to 3 millions, of whom about millions live in rural 
areas. They have always been an acceijted feature of 
both the Hindu and the Muslim social structure and 
system of values. We do not need to plan for or against 
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tlieni ill any frontal manner, and can in tlie main leave 
economic incentives to work themselves out- 'Those 
who merely depend on charity, accounting perhaps for 
half the total number in this group, have to be subjected 
to vigorous social and educational influences, and to be 
turned deliberately into useful vocations. The process 
has begun on its own during the present war, bflt it needs 
to be stimulated in a planned and organised manner. 

Frequently when young men are able to earn a living 

the elders are ashamed to beg. I 

SoMB I/EADiiTG* Considerations I 

The brief review which has been given here suggests | 

that we have to plan and reorganise rural society I 

simultaneously in terms of a number of major objectives. | 

Peasant economy has to be reorganised so that it I 

becomes eflicient. In so far as superior rights bar the ' 

way to village reorganisation in zamindari areas, a solution | 

must be found. If the existence of substantial land- \ 

lords, who hold land directly, is to be socially defensible, f 

tenants-at-will must be protected. The depressed classes 
must get both social and economic freedom and equality 
with others. Village artisans have to be brought into 
relationship with tire industrial economy. Money- 
lenders must give place to more efficient credit in- 
stitutions. The values which permit idleness or begging 
to be regular occupations must be changed. If large 
economic changes ate desired, it is necessary to set about 
reorganising our rural society on the basis of a number 
of liberating social and economic ideas. These are the 
problems of our more ‘advanced’ rural economy. In 
addition to them we have to think of our ‘backward’ 
tribes and also of tribes which are classed as ‘wandering 
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and criminar. TJaefe are a number of dark sspots in our 
countryside, and unless we have the whole picture of 
poverty before us, and can see the inter-connection 
between various social and ecoiioniic forces, we will not 
be able to plan consciously in a manner which will set 
new forces into motion, and so by simultaneous action 
transform'" the life df every section of the communitj'. 

We have seen that in terms of causal factors there 
are two broad groups of rural workers, namely, cultivators 
and non-cultivators. Cultivators divide into two classes, 
those who own some land and those who do not. In 
respect of their own land ^hey are under one set of 
influences ; in respect of rented land, they face another 
set of factors. Non-cultivators may be divided into 
three classes : field labourers, village servants and village 
artisans. Here again, one man frequently combines 
more than one role. Field labour is seasonal in character 
and there is room only for a limited number of permanent 
hired labourers. Just as peasants are driven to take 
additional land on rent, so are village servants and 
artisans compelled to work as field labourers. Perhaps 
the most significant fact in our present rural economy is 
that few men have full-time occupations which could 
afford even a simple living within the village. 

In addition to workers described above, we must 
also reckon non-w’-orkers and potential workers. These 
include (i) rent receivers without any separate occupation 
of their own, and (2) those who depend on charity of 
one kind or other. In an efficient economy, all workers 
would be engaged in full-time occupations and there 
would be no ‘idlers’ among men who are able to w'ork. 
Our existing rural organisation is often justified because 
it seems somehow to maintain a very large proportion 
of the population. It does so, how'ever, by keeiiing 
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large numbers of men under-emplo^'ed and by allowing 
a considerable number of potential workers to live idle 
lives. In other words, it conceals and blurs the truth, 
and performs the trick attributed to it by its very 
failure to utilise human and economic resources with a 
view to efficiency. • 

The first and foremost issue in rural plaiming is, 
therefore, the replacement of individualistic petty 
farming by a more efficient system of rural organisation. 
The manner in which this change can be brought about 
in view of the structure of our rural society and our 
peculiar difficulties will be* considered in the following 
chapters. Here it is necessary to note that reorganisa- 
tion of the system of cultivation will be closely followed 
by increasing reorganisation in respect of other forms 
of rural employment. Over the whole field, therefore, 
a surplus of workers nill emerge, and it will be incum- 
bent upon us, particularly in provinces in which land is 
carrying far too great a load, to create at the same time 
new forms of work and services so as to provide ready 
employment for all who will lose their place in the rural 
economy. The two processes — ^raral reorganisation and 
the creation of non-agricultural employment within as 
well as outside the village — ^have to be carried out 
simultaneously. They are complementary in time and 
purpose, and may be compared to the two wheels of a 
single carriage. Agricultural reorganisation on a large 
■scale, unaccompanied by adequate expansion in industry, 
commerce, transport and other services is, an unworkable 
policy. Industrial expansion without agricultural re- 
organisation will leave the bulk of the people in a state 
of poverty. Unless the internal market develops, indus- 
tries too cannot make much progress. After the 
preliminary experimental stage,; the entire process of 
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rural reorganisation may be scheduled in each province, 
according to its conditions, for a period of ten, fifteen 
or twenty years. During this period we must be able to 
meet, as it arises, all initial displacement due to the 
rationalisation of agriculture, and also to provide for a. 
continuous and increasing flow of workers from village, 
to town. In other words, we can plan against mass 
poverty only if we set out to create the conditions of a 
rapidly expanding and efficient economy both in agri- 
culture and in industry. 

Thus, a consideration of the problems of rural 
reorganisation brings us face 'to face with the problems 
of industrial planning.' Plans of economic development 
which do not take the viUage as the foundation cannot 
be adequate. Plans which seek to abolish the village 
as the principal unit of social and economic Hfe in India 
miss the mark altogether. As we have pointed out, 
rural reorganisation is only part of a complete solution. 
We have also to integrate our rural and industrial eco- 
nomies and to make the village a major base in our 
industrial system. It follows, therefore, that correct 
decisions about forms of industrial organisation, relations 
between State and private enterprise, the role of labour, 
and policies relating to location, investment and manage- 
ment are as fundamental to the removal of mass poverty 
as changes in the structure of the rural economy itself. 
If we are to eliminate poverty, we must knit together 
our rural and industrial plans through a synthesis o.f 
basic ideas and policies. 


CHAPTER II 


REORGANISATION OF THE RURAE ECONOMA^ 

The Central Problem ■» 

O NE OE the most striking features of agriculture in, 
India, as in Burma, China and the Middle East, is | 
the low productivity of individual workers. This is reflected 
in their output of work, in the yields of their crops and 
in their incomes. The majority among them live on the- 
barest margin of subsistence . and are easy victims to 
famine and disease. The food shortage, which caused 
so much distress and nearly disorganised the Indian 
economy at a critical stage in the war, is a sharp reminder 
that, so long as we do not organise the use of our re- 
sources, we cannot produce enough to maintain our 
population even on the inadequate nutritional standards 
which now prevail. The fifteen-year plan prepared by 
Indian industrialists envisages an increase of 130 per 
cent in agricultural productivity. But the statistical 
basis of this figure and others like it is at present doubtful. 
Ill attempting to implement such proposals we shah soon 
realise that in our existing rural organisation, however 
much we may spend, and whatever our administrative 
or supervisory staff, we have no adequate social instru- 
ment for carrying out our schemes or for measuring, 
progress. 

The village organisation, as we find it to-day, does, 
not have the. capacity to ^ fit either administrative benefits 
or technical changes into its framework. Large-scale 
public expenditure can do some small good, but under 
present conditions it is bound to involve much 
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rural reorganisation may be scbeduled in each province,, 
according to its conditions, for a period of ten, fifteen 
or twenty years. During this period we must be able to 
meet, as it arises, all initial displacement due to the 
rationalisation of agriculture, and also to provide for a 
contiimoup. and increasing flow of workers from village 
to town. In other words, we can plan against mass 
poverty only if we set out to create the conditions of a 
rapidly expanding and efdcient econom.y both in agri- 
culture and in industry. 

Thus, a consideration of the problems of rural 
reorganisation brings us face 'to face with the problems 
of industrial planning.' Plans of economic development 
which do not take the village as the foundation cannot 
be adequate. Plans which seek to abolish the village 
as the principal unit of social and economic life in India 
miss the mark altogether. As we have pointed out, 
rural reorganisation is only part of a complete solution. 
We have also to integrate our rural and industrial eco- 
nomies and to make the village a major base in our 
industrial system. It follows, therefore, that correct 
decisions about forms of industrial organisation, relations 
between State and private enterprise, the role of labour, 
and policies relating to location, investment and manage- 
merit are as fundamental to the removal of mass poverty 
as changes in the structure of the rural economy itself. 
If we are to eliminate poverty, we must knit together 
our rural and industrial plans through a synthesis of 
basic ideas and policies. 
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O NE OE the most striking features of agriculture in 
India, as in Burma, China and the Middle East, is i 
the low productivity of individual workers. This is reflected 
in their output of work, in the 3delds of their crops and 
in their incomes. The majority among them live on the 
barest margin of subsistence .and are easy victims to 
famine and disease. The food shortage, which caused 
so inuch distress and nearly disorganised the Indian 
economy at a critical stage in the war, is a sharp reminder 
that, so long as we do not organise the use of our re- 
sources, we cannot produce enough to maintain our 
population even on the inadequate nutritional standards 
which now prevail. The fifteen-year plan prepared by 
Indian industrialists envisages an increase of 130 per 
cent in agricultural productivity. But the statistical 
basis of this figure and others like it is at present doubtful. 
In attempting to implement such proposals we shall soon 
realise that in our existing rural organisation, however 
much we ma^^ spend, and whatever our administrative 
or supervisory staff, we have no adequate social instru- 
ment for carrying out our schemes or for measuring, 
j>rogress. 

The village organisation, as we find it^ to-day, does 
not have the capacity to 'fit either administrative benefits 
or technical changes into its framework. Earge-scale 
public expenditure can do some small good, but under 
-<-t>ur present conditions it is bound to involve much 
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■waste and frustration. In the nature of things, in the 
existing rural system, loans and grants to farmers, and 
indeed assistance and concessions of every kind, are 
likely to be based far more on individual selection and 
patronage than on policy or principle. Public expen- 
diture on«a large scale is implicit in any programme of 
development, but its direction and magnitude, as well 
as its value, must depend largely on the character of the 
social and economic environment in which it is incurred. 
Investment in agricultural schemes will bear fruit to 
the extent that the social setting is appropriate to eco- 
nomic progress. 

Another feature of the economic life of countries like 
India and China is that far too many persons derive 
their livelihood from agriculture and there is very little 
diversity among occupations. Industrialisation is the 
obvious remedy for excessive pressure on the soil, but 
those who put the main emphasis on it do not always 
appreciate the true relationship between industrialisa- 
tion and its effects on the structure of the rural economy, 
■This point may be illustrated by an example from army 
recruitment. 'There are certain districts in the Punjab 
and in Bombay which were heavy recruiting areas even 
before the war. Several thousands from each of these 
districts find steady employment and, in so far as men 
are drawm away from land, agriculture carries a smaller 
burden. But this fact does not in any way make agri- 
culture in those provinces more efficient or provide more 
economic units to cultivators. In the same way, indus- 
trialisation wiU reduce the pressure of population in 
rural areas, but its ability to make agriculture a more 
productive or a more profitable industry than it is at 
present is strictly limited. 

Our task, therefore, is not so much to draw people" 



a-^vay from the land, as if that were an end in itself, but 
to draw them away and at the same time to create the 
essential conditions of an efficient and profitable agri- 
cultural economy. The essence of efficient farming- 
consists in combining four separate factors in each farm, 
namely, (i) an area sufficient for Ipffective operation, 
(2) organisation, (3) capital, and (4) technique at a level 
which, in given conditions, yields the greatest economies. 
"The first requisite. is sufficienc3’' of area; the other- 
factors, of which we shall have more to say later, cannot 
operate without it. The fundamental change which we 
have to achieve, therefore, is' a large increase in the size 
of the unit of management and, in so far as technical 
conditions permit, of cultivation. Big landlords have 
areas large enough for efficient management and, as we 
-shall see, means can be devised for inducing them to give 
up their present practice of letting out small bits of land 
' ’ to tenant farmers. The problem is much more difficult 
in the case of peasant owners and raiyats. It is certain 
that as population grows an increasing proportion of 
holdings will become uneconomic. Unless something can 
be done to reverse this tendency, cultivators and those 
who work for them in one capacity or another will conti- 
nue to sink into deeper poverty. This is a prospect which 
public expenditure, even on a scale far. beyond the means 
of our present economy, may postpone but cannot avert. 

Peasant Proprietorship 

The tendencies wffiich are now in operation are likely 
to lead, sooner or later, to a breakdown of the rural 
economy" and of the social order upon which it is founded. 
This is realised, though not perhaps as fully , realised as 
gravity of the situation requires. , Various possibi- 
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lities tave at one time or another been discussed. There 
is a large school of thought in this country which pins its 
faith to peasant proprietorship. If peasant proprietor- 
ship or widely dispersed and equitable ownership in land 
could meet our problem, there would be little need to look 
to other remedies. But in face of the present man-land 
ratio in India and the incontestable fact of uneconomic 
holdings, there is no real foundation for such a faith. 
Writers who belong to this school of thought have tried 
to meet the inherent difficulties of the present position 
by two proposals for making peasant holdings more eco- 
nomic than they are, namely, consolidation of holdings 
and introduction of the rule of primogeniture. 

The success of consolidation operations in several 
districts in the Punjab — the main example upon which 
we can draw^ — ^indeed appears impressive. It should, 
however, be seen in its proper perspective. It is perhaps 
not sufficiently known that consolidation operations take 
well over a year in a village of average size and are neces- 
sarily a slow' process. In the districts of Julhindur, 
Tudhiana and Hoshiarpurj where notable results have 
been achieved, and the policy of consolidation has been 
followed with much vigour, for ten, fifteen or twenty 
years, the greater part of the area nevertheless remains 
to be consolidated. Secondly, the main advantages of 
consolidation are reaped when consolidated holdings 
enable peasant owners to sink wells, that is, to invest 
appreciable quantities of capital within their means and 
thereby to secure a substantial increase in the productivity 
of land. In unirrigated and canal-irrigated areas, where 
consolidation of holdings does , not directly induce capital 
investment, the movement for consolidation has made 
very little progress. In the third place, consolidation is a 
temporary remedy— -once in every generation — ^for frag*-. 
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mentation, of holdings. Holdings come to be fragmented 
because the principle of equal inheritance leads to sub- 
division, which in turn has been the active cause of un- 
economic holdings, l^hus, consolidation is not a remedy 
for the most important weakness of our agricultural 
economy. , , 

This has led some writers to suggest that further 
decline in the size of peasant holdings should be arrested 
by adopting the rule of primogeniture. But it may be 
recalled that the principle of equal inheritance, which iS' 
part of the social foundations of our rural economy, is by 
no means confined to Indid. It has been followed in 
almost every predominantly agricultural community in 
Europe as well as Asia. In the absence of other avenues 
to equal or better employment, it has always been an 
expression of society’s sense of justice and fair distribu- 
tion of the available opportunities. The principle of 
primogeniture is certainly not acceptable to peasant 
owners and raiyats anywhere in India, and no one need 
cherish the delusion that it can be enforced against their 
wishes. Our solution cannot lie, therefore, in the direc- 
tion of primogeniture or any 'preferred heir’ principle 
which may be designed to avoid the obvious evils of sub- 
division. 

Thus, neither consolidation of holdings nor the 
possibility of primogeniture can strengthen the case for 
peasant proprietorship. In several countries in Eastern 
Europe, after the last war, agrarian reform took the shape 
of break-up of large estates. It has been suggested that 
after a similar break-up in India peasant holdings w^ould 
become more economic than at present. The inequality 
in the distribution of land in Eastern Europe appears to 
have been much greater than that found in India. Un- 
.„„.*<4&e the estates of Europe, large estates in India are i s a 
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rule cultivated by tenants, and not by hired labourers. 
Tenants-at-mll are peasant farmers in every sense of the 
term and vail have to be provided for in the event oi 
redistribution of land. Without discriminating against 
their interest and in favour of peasant proprietors, whose 
holdings •are becoiping increasingly uneconomic, the 
hreak-up of large estates,, should it at all be a practical 
proposition, is no remedy for oirr real problem. 

If peasant proprietorship is not the way out for us, 
the question arises whether we have any use for the 
capitalistic method, which achieves scale and success by 
beating the weak and the Inefficient out of existence. 
This line of action is favoured by two classes of investors. 
In the first place we have those landlords, middle-class 
agriculturists and men with incomes from service or pro- 
fessions who purchase land outright or advance money 
to small owners and buy up their holdings through a 
gradual process of attrition. Secondly, w'e have busi- 
nessmen who want to make profits in agriculture, either 
by itself or in association with some industrial enterprise. 
In either case the process involves the conversion of 
peasant owmers into labourers or tenants. Clearly, the 
capitalistic tendency, if allowed to work itself out un- 
checked, implies social disaster of. the first magnitude. 
And 3’-et, as petty agriculture becomes more and more 
unprofitable, despite all his tenacity, in competition with, 
■capitalists the small peasant must yield ground. His 
decHne will take place perhaps slowly, but there can be 
little doubt as to the concluding phase, if conditions 
■develop in which capitalistic agriculture can press its 
■competitive advantages to the limit. 

There are certain sections of the intelligentsia who 
grasp the need for change and at the same time realise 
that except in special circumstances, such as those ©ik. 
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I?raiice or Denmark, in our present-day world economy, 
peasant farming implies slow economic development and, 
in countries like India, even tke continuance of mass 
poverty. Their panacea is nationalisation of land. We 
may distinguish here between (i) nationalisation of 
superior rights held hj zaminda/rs, {2) nationalisation of 
rights held by peasant owners and raiyatsf and {3) 
nationalisation of land held directly bj^ big landlords, 

Nationawsation of Superior Rights 

In zamindari areas the State is not in direct relation- 
ship with the hereditary tenant. What the latter pays as 
rent is shared by one or more parties, who have no func- 
tion in relation to the land itself, and a relatively small 
proportion of the rent goes to the State as land revenue. 
So far as the proper use of land is concerned, the persons 
who really matter in each village are raiyats who are in 
direct control of land rather than those whose title is 
strictly limited to certain rents. From the aspect of 
efficient farming, whatever the lines on which we wish to 
reorganise the village economy, the important point is 
that those who hold superior rights should not block the 
. way, ' 

In seeking a raiyatwari system for Bengal, the Floud 
Commission were agreed that “if any scheme of State 
acquisition is undertaken it is desirable to remove not 
only the zamindars, but all grades of tenure-holders”.* 

, The actual cultivator is in some cases the raiyat himself, 
in others the sub-tenant or hargadar working under the 
raiyat. The Floud Commission suggested in effect that 
all forms of rights over and above, those of th& raiyat or 

* Bepori of the Land Revenue Commission, Bengal (1940), 
Vol. 1, p. 44. 
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the hereditary tenant, who can either ciiltivate the land 
or sub-let, should be acquired by the State upon payment 
■of compensation. Their proposal seeks to place the 
raiyat, who may not always be the actual cultivator, in 
direct contact with the State. 

How’' far should we carry the process of acquiring rights 
in the soil? The^answ^er depends on circumstances. 
Where the great majority of mfy ate are themselves culti- 
vators and belong to the cultivating classes it wall be best 
to leave them in possession. Where raiyats as a class 
are only the last of a series of rent receivers, they have as 
■little reason to remain in possession of their areas as 
those who hold superior rights have for retaining them. 
In zaniindari areas two tendencies are operating in an 
increasing measure in the case of raiyats, namely, the 
tendency to sub-let land for cultivation, and the tendency 
to alienate occupancy rights. It is, however, still true 
that the bulk of raiyats or hereditary tenants are at least 
as much cultivators of the soil as, sa}’’, peasants in the 
Punjab or in raiyatwari areas. We may, therefore, ac- 
cept the view that action by way of acquisition is re- 
quired in respect of superior rights and not in respect of 
the rights of occupancy which belong to raiyats. The 
Floud Commission were in favour of purchasing these 
superior rights immediately, but in the light of the prin- 
ciples of reorganisation, which will be worked out later, 
a different time-sequence maj)" be recommended. 

It will be better, in - the first instance, to put the 
raiyats of each village as a body in direct contact with 
the State without adversely affecting the income which 
those who hold superior rights now draw by w'ay of rents. 
This means that the State will itself collect legal rents, 
exactly as they stand, from village communities con- 
sisting of raiyats, and after making deductions for the cost 
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of collection and its sliare of land ‘ revenue, distribute 
rents to those who are entitled to them. In addition to 
rents those who hold superior rights often have certain 
perquisites, lights to services, etc. These are generally 
very complicated and vary from one area to another. 
As a rule some compensatory payment of an annual 
character will be necessary on their account * for the 
period for which rents are paid by raiyats to zamindars 
through the State. In the meantime, the State will 
proceed to reorganise the economy of each peasant 
village on the principles of joint management, w^hich we 
shall explwiy in the next chapter. We shall find that in 
many ways the problem of superior rights will be simpler 
and less expensive to the community if w^'e deal with it 
agaiust the background of a reorganised village economy. 
After raiyats have been organised on the basis of joint 
management, transfers of superior rights may be con- 
trolled so as to give each village the right of pre-emption 
over the superior tenures which exist in it. When the time 
is ripe, the State will be able to fix the rates at which 
these rights may be acquired by a village. If the State 
acquires the rights in its own name; it will have to find 
money through loans and taxes. But if each jointly 
managed \dllage has the option of bujing up superior 
rights which exist against its produce, it will be found 
that villages will have both the capacity and the desire 
to find the money from their reserves and from, loans raised 
from their members or from local cooperative banks. 

There are certain obvious difiGLculties in acquiring 
superior rights while the village economy remains as 
weak and unorganised as it is at present. By following 
the iDolicy recommended here we may expect to gain 
three immediate objects. In the first place> the reorgani- 
sation of the rural economy, as outlined in .the subsequent 
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chapters of this book, is not held up until the task of 
acquiring superior rights has been completed. Secondly, 
the social power, which the possession of superior rights 
confers and which is a matter of even more consequence 
in villages than the actual rents due to zamindars, will 
rapidly disappear. Since the incomes which flow from 
superior rights are fully safeguarded by the State, 
zmnindaYS can hardly object to the elimination of a link 
betw^een them and the raiyats which, to say the least, 
is of scarcely any advantage to the agricultural economy. 
In the third place, the final settlement of the problem 
of superior rights will take place at a time when, through 
the growth of social forces, a community acting within a 
democratic framework will have the ability to take and 
carry out a big decision without damage to its economic 
prosperity or social stability. 

Nationawsation op Peasani' Rights 

We have urged that the rights of raiyats in the land 
which they hold should not be acquired by the State. 
Raiyats correspond to peasant owners in village com- 
munities in VLon-zamindari areas. Together, peasant owners 
and raiyats form the backbone of India's agriculture. 
They are the heart and substance of the tradition and 
the civilisation which the village community represents 
to this day. They are our most eflicient cultivators and 
are repositories of much of the knowledge and experience 
of agriculture which has come to us from our ancient 
past. It is only by reorganising them along new lines, 
rather than by doing away with them, that we can hope 
to make our rural economy more efficient. In dealing 
with peasants, the teat of any sound method of reorgani- 
sation is whether its principles are acceptable to their 
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couiiiion sense and moral values. If we pursue principles 
which are repugnant to the peasantry we cannot hope t(>- 
succeed. There is a strong case for the view that it is- 
to the interest of society to preserve the rights of peasant 
uwners and raiyats. Tet no one imagine that these 
rights can he nationalised excej)! through the us® of over- 
whelming force by a minoritt’ dictatorship. We may 
discard as unworkable every proposal which aims at 
capitalising the income ’of peasant owners and niiyafs 
from their small holdings, compensating them once for all,, 
and then idacing them on a par with landless rural workers. 


NATlOXtWSATIOX OF TaNjD HEFD BY BiG I/AXDBORDS 

We have rejected the nationalisation of peasant rights 
as a practical proposition and have defined the manner 
in which superior rights should .be treated. The third 
problem to be considered is that of landlords. They are 
by no means a homogeneous group.' Some of them are 
descendants of men who held leading positions under the 
Hughuls or under other rulers before the British. Some 
of them descend from pre-British revenue farmers or 
revenue collectors who acquired proprietory rights over 
large areas for no better reason than errors^of policy 
or judgment at the time of the early British settlements. 
Some of them, as in Western Punjab or Sind, occup>ied 
important positions in local feudal and tribal organisa- 
tions. They became big landlords without any effort 
of their own, w'^hen the areas over which they held some 
sort of overlordship' came under canal irrigation. PinaEy, 
we have those landlords whose acquisitions are of more 
recent date, being mainly due to money-lending, purchase, 
long-period leases on nominal . terms or other forms of 
^Government patronage. 
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It is by no means difficult to build up a powerful plea 
ior the abolition of landlords, 'rwo considerations are, 
however, relevant., In the first place, so long as certain 
important changes do not occur in the balance of power 
in the community, ' no administration can hope to 
nationalise land held by big landlords. There are 
things which a society cannot do at one stage in its 
development, but can with little difficulty do' at another. 
Secondly, in dealing with peasants and raiyats, we have 
accexrted the principle of property iii land. We have 
explained earher that, on the whole, big landlords neglect 
their lands and that workers 'engaged by them, as tenants- 
at-wili or otherwise, are poorly rewarded. Now% if big- 
landlords were to manage their lands in accordance with 
social interest and social policy and the rights of workers 
were adequately assured, nationalisation of their land 
might not be necessary. 

This polic}’’ implies two sets of measures. It- means, 
in the first place, that tenants and labourers working- 
under landlords must be protected. The State will insist 
on fair rents and fair wages, in the determination of 
which it -will itself be the final arbiter. Secondly, instead 
■of flat land revenue rates we need a system of land 
taxation ii. -which rates in respect of each class of land in 
■every district are graduated in terms of area. In this 
w'ay the best features of the settlement procedure can be 
preserved and at the same time the prmcij)le of graduated 
taxation can be incorporated into our land revenue 
system. If both tendencies were to operate simul- 
taneously, one by way of higher costs and the other 
by way of lower profits, the margin -within which a land- 
lord could perhaps carry on more or less iiiefficieiitiy 
•would be greatly reduced. I/andlords would then have 
to become efficient managers and to avail themselves of._ 
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every technical change which might be found to be 
economical. If they failed to do so, they would be obliged 
to sell out from time to time and so help to liquidate 
themselves. Further, as in State farms and jointly 
managed villages, it would be obligatory upon private 
landlords to plan their crops according to the policy of 
the State. This is the measure of reorganisation: which 
we may successful^ introduce in the present circum- 
stances in the sphere of non-peasant economy, Even 
if a limited, policy of this character seems inadequate at 
first, it should be tried becau§e it will itself point the Avaj' 
to change. It is possible that the tendencies upon which 
we are relying will not operate to the extent we have 
anticipated, but the initial presumption is that they will. 

Th:^ Principi^e op Coopbratiox 

In the course of our discussion on nationalisation we 
have arrived at a limited but practical policy in respect 
of land held by big landlords. We have also indicated 
how superior rights may be dealt wdth in areas where, 
but for them, we .should have some kind of peasant 
proprietorship. We have stiU to consider how -we should 
set about reorganising our peasant villages, whether the3'- 
.are held by peasant owners or by raiyats whose tenures 
fulfii most of the conditions of peasant ownership. These 
peasant villages, with their heavy pressure on land 
•and uneconomic holdings, are our principal problem. 
Can we assure their rights to peasant owners and at the 
same time organise them into an efficient economic 
framework ? • 

A number of solutions have been offered. All of 
them stress the need for combination among' peasants, 
but dijffer in the forms and degrees^ of combination which 
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it is sought to bring about. The first proposal is that 
cultivators should work their own fields, but the crops 
which they grow should be prescribed by the coiiinmnity. 
This is described as consolidated fanning, but in fact 
what is aimed at is a s^tstem of controlled farming. Not 
all the fields worked b^- cultivators belong to them, for 
a considerable proportion are rented from 3^ear to year. 
When the units of land held hy individual workers are 
not altogether a certain quantity, control in fanning 
operations becomes v’ery diffieult. Secondly; to take a 
normal case, it is highlr* questionable if a community" 
of, say, 300 small owners would be in a .position to set 
and execute a crop plan, covering perhaps a dozen crops, 
over an area of, sa}^ 1500 acres, divided into four or five 
thousand scattered fields. There has been some attempt 
recentl)’- in two provinces to lay dowm by executive in- 
stractioii the proportions in which food crops and non- ' 
food crops are to be grown b}’ cultivators. The measure 
is understandable in war-time conditions, but it has 
dangers and its efiicac}' is not yet proven. When crop- 
planning in a village does not proceed from within the 
village itself but comes from above, as it were, by fiat, 
it is almost certain to be rough and crude and may well 
be abused by pett^* reveiuie stall. Already, through 
their control, over revenue papers and knowledge of the 
extent of each' man’s possessions, the lower revenue 
ofiiciais have a great deal of influence and power over 
ignorant peasants. Torpnt .them in a position to deter- 
mine and control what, each 1 man should grow is a serious 
step. , ' ■ • 

Those who lyish to retain 'x>easant econom}-, much in 
its present form, plead, . .iu addition to consolidated 
farming, for cooperation .in various directions, such as 
credit, buying ,„and‘ selling. Thej- want cooperation in-. 
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everytliing except fanning, whick they envisage as a 
possible and desirable last stage in the process. If edu- 
cated peasants with sufficient holdings were to cooperate 
in as many operations as jpossible, a great deal could 
■certainly be achieved. It is, however, unfortunately 
true that in the India of' to-day, the^ necessary conditions 
for fruitful and varied cooperation on an individualistic 
basis do not exist. In Isolated places, due to personal 
or local factors, good • results may be achieved, but this 
kind of cooperation is not in any sense an adequate 
principle of reorganisation for a countx}' which wishes to 
secure its economic development bj^' forced marches. 
This view is widely shared;^ and many of those whose 
work brings them into close contact wdth villages feet the 
need for some kind of cooperative farming. They realise 
that cooperation in farming should be the first stage 
rather than the last in the process of cooperation among 
peasants and that cooperation in bu5dng, selling, and 
investment will be a necessaiy?- consequence of coopera;tive 
farming. . 

' To this day, cooperative farming is little more than a 
phrase, ■which is seldom defined and is always vaguely 
understood. According to a recent authoritative state- 
ment’ in cooj)erative farming “each cultivator would 
retain the rights in his own land, but cultivation opera- 
tions would be carried on jointly. The expenditure would 
be met from a common fund and deducted from the gross 
income. The net income w'ould then be distributed 
among the cultivators in proportion to the laud belonging 
to each.”* If we tr}” to fit this definition into our village 
economy, it turns out to be . less useful than it looks. 

* Imperiai Ooancil of Agricultural Eesearch : 'Memorandum on. 
the Development of AqriculturS ami Animal Husbandry in India 
{1944), pp. 36-37. 
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First, an iudividnai owner’s riglits in Ms own land, are 
twofold. Tiiey involve (i) a right to cultivate his' own 
particular bit of land, and { 2 ) a right to let his land to a 
tenant-at-rvih in lien of an income called rent. WMch 
of these rights does he retain under a S 5 ’'steni of coopera- 
tive farniiug ? Apparent!}’ neither. Secondly, as far- 
ming operations are* to be carried on jointly, how will 
work be distributed ? How will functions be evaluated ? 
The ansrvcr to this question appears to be that, no matter 
what w'ork different members of the cooperative fanir. 
do, the net income of the farm will be divided in pro- 
portion to the land belonging to each. Perhaps what is 
meant is the value of land contributed by each member 
to the faiin. But a further contradiction remains. Do 
all men work equally hard ? How do we pyomde for 
differences in individual performance ? How do we 
provide for differences in functions themselves? 

This definition of cooperative farming does not take 
us far. To the layman, cooperative farming suggests a 
system in which holdings of individual owners remaiit 
distinct, but cooperation is extended to .a, number of 
operations, such as common buying and selling, common 
use of agricultural machinerj^ possibly common invest- 
ment. On the other hand, general cooperation in all 
field operations hnpHes complete loss of /identity as 
between individual holdings, and comes very near to 
collective farming. According to the authority which 
w''e have already cited,, in collective farms “all rights in 
the land belong to the community. . The latter cultivates 
the land and, after meeting the expenses and other dues, 
distributes the profits among the workers. It amounts 
to a profit sharing corporation.’’ The state.meut Tieeds 
to be qualified. In shariiig profits, either or both of the 
following considerations may prevail. In the first place. 
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regard may be had to the value of the land which each 
peasant owner has contributed to the farm. Secondly, 
the income of each worker may be adjusted to his output 
and to the type of job performed by him. In collective 
farms, as they are known in Soviet Russia, only the- 
second consideration enters into the calculation, never 
the lirst. Strict^ speaking, collectivism implies that all 
workers are equal and that no preferential rights exist. 
Differences in income arise from the nature and quantity 
of the work done by individual workers, and not in virtue 
of the land which belonged to them before collective- 
fanning took the place of kidividual farming. A profit 
sharing corporation in which individuals have equal 
rights as workers^ but differential rights as owners forming 
the corporation, is a highly developed form of coopera- 
tion, but falls short of collectivism. 


Search eor a New Principee 

The importance and difficulty of the problem for 
which cooperative farming is offered as the solution are 
now obvious to iiU students. For, unless we discover a 
method which changes peasant economy into an efficient 
system of production and a just system of distribution, 
and is at the same time acceptable in principle to our 
peasants, we cannot even begin to tackle our problems of 
rural poverty as problems of economic organisation. Two- 
considerations are fundamental. ' In the first place, since 
control over the management of land is the strategic 
keypoiiit in rural reorganisation, we must have the 
peasants with us and not against us. SecoudlyE we must 
accept the fact that no method of reorganisation will go- 
down with a peasant community if it denies two con- 
ceptions, both basic to the psychology of onr rural society- 
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These conceptions are ; (i) the principle of ownership 

and (2) the principle of equal inheritance. A policy 
Avhich, at a given historical moment, succeeded in a society 
still in the course of emancipation from feudal serfdom, 
might be comidetely unsuited to a society such as our 
own, in which the right of ownership has long been r'alued 
and freely exercised/ 

Those who take their stand on tire principle of 

■cooperation in any of its lindted forms think mainly in 
terms of the interest and welfare of peasant owners. 

They tend to overlook the millions of landless workers, 

who exist somehow in the lower strata of the rural world, 
to whom by itself cooperation among peasant owners 
will afford no relief. In w'orking out the type of rural 
system which we should set up four needs should be kept 
in view. These are : (i) efficient agriculture, (2) the 

welfare of landless rvorkers, (3) integration between the 
rural and the industrial economy, and (4) a new structure 
■of social values and. incentives. We cannot hope to 
secure these ends, whether separately or together, without 
•a totalh' new organisational framework in our peasant 
^’iIlages. Control over the management of land is the 
primary means for bringing about the changes which we 
'de.sire. This control has been achieved in Soviet Russia, 
but if peaceful change is desired, we must adopt a some- 
what different social approach, and in good time. We 
need a system of. joint farm management which provides 
in a separate category for rights in the soil, but is based 
wholly • on the notion of utilising efficiently all land, 
labour and resources in the interest of the community'. 
A sVvStem of this kind is perhaps the most concrete and 
immediately practical form in which w'e can at pre,s,ent 
expre.ss the general idea of cooperatir^e fanning. 
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JOINT VILLAGE MANAGEMENT 

J OINT MAlSTAG-ElvnSIS'T <i 

T he words “joint management” connote a system in 
wliich the claims of o-wmership are respected, but owners 
pool their land for the purpose of management , The 
underlying, idea ma}?' be explained bV: means of a simple 
example. Let us suj)pose that we have an area of 6o 
acres which belongs to ten owners, who own respectively 
two, four, six, eight or more acres of land. Let lis say 
that out of these ten ow'iiers four do not cultivate them- 
selves, maybe because two of them are employed in some 
kind of service, one is in business, and one is too old to 
work. Under the system which prevails at jrresent, those 
who do not wrork their areas let their land to teuants-at- 
will. Since we kiww this to be an inefficient practice, 
let us suppose that the area of 6o acres is managed jointly 
by all the ten owners, but. is actually worked by the six 
owners who are available for wnrk in the village. 

Now', income from land divides into twn parts — 
income due to work, and income due to ownership. This 
is the distinction betw’een what the tenant-at-will and 
the owmer get from tlie same piece of land. The division 
may be in kind or it may take the form of cash. It is as 
a rule customaiy' in character, but it ma5'- sometimes be 
determined b}' competition. Ehr the s^e of illustration, 
it may be assumed that the customary division of irro- 
dnce bctw-een the tenant-at-will and the landowaier is 
lialf and half. The six men who cultivate the area of 
6o acres are entitled to half its produce in return for their 
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labour. Tliese six, along witli the remainitig four, are 
entitled to the other half of the produce by virtue of their 
ownership. If, for convenience, this area of 60 acres is 
divided into six units of ten acres each, then every worker 
will keep half the produce of his piece of land, and will 
deliver the rest into a common pool. Out of this pool 
(joint batai) the farm wall pay its land revenue, carry- 
out such common investment as may be necessary, and 
meet other essential charges. The balance will be dis- 
tributed as ownership dividend among all the ten owners 
according to the value of the area contributed by each 
to the farm as a whole, e 

This example has brought out a number of points. 
But before we explain them in terms of a peasant village 
a few words are necessary on the subject of technique in 
relation to the size of a farm. 

T33CHNIOUE AND SiZE OE . A TaRIVI 

The size of a farm depends on three principal con- 
siderations : (1) availability of ca|)itai, {2) managerial 

capacity, and (3) technique. The amount of capital 
necessary for running a farm of a given size depends on 
the technique' which we adopt. Modern jpower-farming 
involves a very much higher capital outlity than do the 
techniques which it has already replaced in some We.stern 
countries, but which stdl prevail over the greater part 
of the world. -For a farmer taking land on rent in 
Fviigland, Canada, Australia or the United vStates, the 
volume of capital which he can co.inu.iund is an important 
limiting factor. When we are concerned, not with 
individuals, but with peasant communities, whose welfare 
is the first object of State policy, there is. no reason to 
regard the magnitude of capital available as a factor 
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\vhicli limits the size of the farm to which we should ex- 
tend the principles of joint management. 

For individnal farmers in Western countries, manage- 
rial capacit3'' is a factor which limits expansion even more 
than the capital resources ui^on which the^- can draw. 
In an\^ society a number of factors enter into the growhh 
of individual and social capacity to manage undertakings . 
lidtication and training, tradition and experience, and 
the nature of the social and economic organisation of a 
communitj" are the chief influences which determine its 
collective or average individual managerial capacity. 
The limitations of our rural) society are W'eE understood, 
and there will be general agreement that the managerial 
or organising capacity of our peasant farmers, acting 
separately or collectivety, amounts to ver\^ little. But 
this is a sphere in which the State can make the greatest 
immediate contribution. It can provide managerial 
capacity in the form and to the extent required b^- the- 
type of organisation which it wishes to promote. Peasant 
villages can be assisted by* farm advisers or managers 
and other trained staff-. In the course of a few years, a 
peasant community working on the principles of joint 
management should itself be able to develop the re- 
quisite managerial capacity. Thus, so far as managerial 
capacity is concerned, within wide limits vve can make 
our jointly' managed farms as large as we please. 

The question of technique is in some wny'S the most 
important of all. Technique is one of the major social 
forces in any' community, and is, therefore, not a mere 
matter of costs. Changes in technique bring about funda- 
mental changes in the values and organisation of society' 
itself. In a society in which technical and economic 
changes are constantly taking- place, - caste and othei' 
similar pre-determined social - distinctions become almost 
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wiiolly tmleuable. We may, therefore, expect ach'aaces 
in agricultural technique, combined with joint manage- 
ment, to operate as a most powerful force for dissolving 
differences in status, income and working conditions 
between individuals engaged in similar work in villages, 
If reorganisation were based on the existing technique, 
farms of lOO or 200 acres would give us almost all the 
economies which follow from careful management and 
marketing, and from the application of scientific know- 
ledge 'in respect of seeds, crops, fertilisers, plant diseases 
and animal husbaiidrso The application of science to 
.agriculture is often taken to- mean much the same thing 
•as mechanisation of cultivation. In point of fact, however, 
it means a great deal more than mechanisation and is, 
over a verr^ large field, independent of it. If we were to 
base the reorganisation of agriculture on mechanised 
techniques, we would need ver}’- much larger farms than, 
sa^’", 100 or 200 acres. 

There are many scientists who see in the mechanisa- 
tion of agriculture the principal means for achieving 
agricultural prosperity. They do not alwa^'s appreciate 
the implications of the fact that iiower-farmiug has no 
chance in our peasant economj' until petty ■ individual 
holdings disappear and the unit of .management is 
greatty increased. Once we are in a position to secure 
these conditions, there are certain factors which compel 
ns to draw up our x^riorities. Some time must x>ass before 
India can j)roduce her own agricultural machinery 
sufficient to cover the greater iDart of her agriculture and 
at a mass-i^roduction price which will be economical for 
the farmer. Technical assistance must also be available 
to a mirch greater extent than can be envisaged, say, 
immediatel}" after the war. Another question which 
should he considered carefully is whether, in a country 
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vviiicii is poor in oil resources, the wise course for us would 
not be to siipphment rather than to discard the use of 
animal power. How far should we adapt improvements in 
agricultural iinj^lements to the use of animal power? 

It is not suggested that the conditions for profitable 
power-farniing cannot, be created, for, to a la^e extent 
they can and must be created, AU. that is necessary is 
to take a balanced view of the possibilities and limita- 
tions of power-farming. 

It is legitimate to suggest that for some time to 
come all the capacity that we can possibly develop for 
the manufacture of agricultural machinery will be ab- 
sorbkl in directions which have a much higher priority 
than the mere replacement of man and animal by 
machinery. There are still large tracts in this country* 
where deep-rooted w’eeds like the kans and the hariali 
throw thousands of acres every year out of cultivation. 

Similarly, there are extensive areas w^hich are culturable, 
but remain uncultivated, mainly because they are 
beyond the capacit 3 ’' of the ordinary plough.^ Whether 

*ln British India, in 1940-41, the cultivated area was 259.2 
million acre,s. The total uncultivated area was 184.G million acres, . . 

of which 86.7 million acres wore classified as ‘not available for I 

cultivation’. Out of 97.9 million acres of ‘culturable but uncultivated’ 
land, only 9.3 million acre.s were known to be definitely culturable. 

The data in respect of Indian States is incomplete, and the reporting 
State.s, which cover an area of 258 million acre.?, furnish information 
in re.spect of 148 million acres only. Out of this, 19.3 million acre.? 

.ire believed to be ‘culturable .but unculth’^atcd’ (1937 38). It is 
po.ssible'that, to some extent, mistakes in classification have exag- 
gerated tlie figures of area in each province or. State which can bo 
brought under cultivation. On the other hand, given adequate 
(u-ganisation and investment, much can be achieved. A proportion 
of the area which can still be brought under • cultivation belongs to 
iiovernmont or to the larger landlords, but the greater part is to 
be ibuiifi in pea.siint villages, often in the midst of small and 
scattered holding.s belonging to independent cultivators. Agricul- 
iicral Statistics of hidia,- Volume II, 1937-38,- British India, Agricul- 
tm-ttl Statistics, 1940-41 (provisional); India: Guide to Current Official 
Statistics, Volume I, Production and Prices (1943). 
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these uncultivated areas are situated iu peasant villages 
or belong to big landlords or to the State, the need for 
power-farming is obvious. 

In peasant villages, it is necessary at first to give 
priority to those types of machinery which raise pro- 
ductivity r without greatly reducing the demand for 
labour. Thus, tube-well machinerj^ drills and harrows, 
threshing tackle and chaff-cutters will take x^recedence 
•over combine-harvesters, which may do away at one 
stroke with a large part of the demand for hairvest labour 
for cereal crops. On State farms and in large private 
farms, bn the other hand, both direct and indirect en- 
couragement to the modernisation of agriculture should 
be given by the State, so that every kind of scientific 
-advance and labour-saving device is readily put to use. 
The reason for this distinction is that the relation between 
social costs and technical progress is very different in 
peasant milages from that whicli prevails in large farms 
belonging to private individuals or to the State. 

The distinction is not one of principle, but of circum- 
stances, expediency and speed. The natural rule ever3>-- 
where will be to adopt new techniques as and when their 
economic advantages clearty justify the investment. 
State farms and large x>rivate farms will lead the way, 
and test and adapt each technique to our needs and 
■environment. They will carry out experiments which, 
if extended to the entire rural economy, ma)^ involve social 
■consequences, to which serious thought must be given 
in advance. They wdll also be able to try out ideas 
which entail heavy capital expenditure and iJerhaps 
risk of loss. As distinguished from the policy to be 
adopted in these farms, in peasant villages the first 
major .step is the achievement of an organisational 
framework for efficient farming. 
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The problem of reorganisation in . peasant villages is 
divided, as the foregoing should suggest, into tu'O stages. 
The first stage is the introduction of scientific manage- 
ment on the basis of the existing technique. Once large 
fanus come into existence and begin to function as com- 
plete economie units, such technifsal changes as are 
necessary and profitable will be effected without strong 
persuasion from any other source. The function of the 
State will be to promote, by means of grants, subsidies 
and technical assistance, those changes which it considers 
essential in the larger interests of the country. By 
tackling the problem of chafige in this manner, we shall 
keep to the minimum the numbers of those who will be 
rendered surplus to the rural economy in consequence 
of the replacement of individualistic petty farming by 
joint management. We ma^* hope to bring about the 
necessary organisational changes without causing a social 
upheaval, and will gain time enough to absorb the surplus 
which must arise from the rationalisation of agriculture. 

Viewed thus, the problem of determining the proper 
size for farm management in peasant villages is easily- 
solved. We have in the village a social unit with definite 
loyalties and traditions. The fact that villages have 
their quarrels and factions does not detract from the 
place which they occupy in the social life of the country. 
We have now to transform the \dllage into an economic 
unit, so that the area of each peasant village becomes 
the area of the jointly managed farm which will replace 
petty individual holdings. By taking the peasant village as 
our unit of n].anagenient, we can reduce to smaller jpropor- 
tions .several personal, religious and tribal difficulties which 
tend to crop up if the area of a village is divided into, 
say, five, seven or ten farms of 100 to 200 acres, and are 
inevitable in any attempt to rationalise agriculture^ In the 
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second place, the village will be a convenient unit for 
organising the shift into iiou-agricultural occupations, 
within as well as outside the village, of all those who will 
be displaced when agriculture is reorganised. The two 
Xrrocesses — release of uuder-emplo3'ed workers from 
certain occupations „ and absorption as fulty emplor'-ed 
workers in other occupations~will jj^'^ceed simul- 
taneousty and will in fact be two parts of a single 
jsrogramine of economic reorganisation. To some ex- 
tent it wdll be possible for us to regulate the pace and 
nature of the displacement and to meet the problem 
with the least social dislocation. Thirdl}^ as rve shall 
see, we can make the village, already the jjrimary 
unit in agriculture, an important corner-stone . in our 
industrial structure. 

SlCrNmCANCB OP J OINT MANAGEMPX T 

We have to aim, therefore, at a system of joint farm 
management, which takes the entire peasant village as 
a unit and retains the principles of owmership (or per- 
manent tenancy) and equal inheritance. The loss of 
identity as betw'een , individual holdings is implicit in 
this change. Hitherto, some peasants cultivated their 
own land, while some let their land to teiiants-at-will 
in lieu of rentv Now, those who ciiltivate will share the 
reward due to labour, and those who own w'ill receir'e 
ail ownership dividend. Some will receive onty one 
kiad of income, others will receive both, A peasant udio 
owns, but does not work in the village, will only get his 
ow-nership dividend. A peasant wko both owns and 
works in the village will get this ownership dividend 
us weU as a reward for his labour. 

The principles on which division of labour is organised 
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ill a village, coiiiniunit}" will determine woik-inconie. 
Each community vAll work out for itself the principles 
on which the income due to owners as a body will be 
determined. Within the total sum earmarked at any 
harvest as ownership dividend, difEerent owners will be 
rewarded in proportion to the value of the Idnd w'hich 
each has contributed to the farm. Both sets of principles 
depend on the type of technique which is predominant 
in the economy of a village. What may be suited to an 
agricultural economy based on power-farming will not 
hold good for an economj^ based on the plough-and- 
buUock technique. 

In a reorganised village economy based on our 
existing technique, at the start of the operations, we 
shall have two categories of owners, namely, those who 
cultivate in the village, and those who, for whatever 
reason, do not cultivate in the village. The former will 
earn ah ownership dividend in addition to their work- 
income ; the latter nill only earn w^ork-incomes. 

Thus, in the system of joint management,^ which has 
been described above, the conception of ownership is 
retained. Ownership, however, will not now imply perma- 
nent physical possession over or association with a specific 
piece of land, nor will it imply the right to let that piece 
of land to a tenant-at-will in return for rent. When all 
the laud of a village passes into joint management, each 
owner will have the right to receive an income from the 
farm as a whole, according to the value of the contribution 
which he has made. Secondly, he will have the right to 
work on the farm. Thus, while ownership remains, it 
comes to acquire a new significance. Joint management 
also retains the principle of equal inheritance. Sons 
wiE not now’- share particular bits Of land. They rwH 
share equally the ownership dividend dnfe to their total 
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liolding and each of them mil have the right to work in 
the jointh* managed village. The land will remain tinder 
joint management, and its operation mil not be affected 
by changes and accidents of legal sub-division. In this 
rvay, a fimdamental social principle, which has been 
perhaps the greatestfsingle cause of inefficiency in peasant 
agriculture in thickly populated countries like India and 
China, can become a progressive and equalising factor 
in social development. . 

Work Income and Ownersiup Dividend 

We have provided separately for ownership and 
may now proceed to consider the principles on which 
work will be distributed and evaluated. In any system 
of large-scale management, the basis on which work is 
given out and functions allotted is a matter of the 
greatest importance. In Western countries, the com- 
mon pattern is the employer-employee relationship. 
Farmers engage labourers, pay wages, and extract full 
work in return.. The capitalistic principle of extracting 
work implies a degree of control and supervision. The 
sanction behind it is the, right to dismiss on the one hand, 
and the desire to remain in employment on the other. 

In vSoviet collective farms, “work-day units'' have 
been assigned to different types of work, and it is possible 
for a man to work hard and earn a larger income than 
the standard set for his. job. This method xirovides au 
incentive, but involves both control and a great deal (-»£ 
labour-unit accounting. The sanction of reward and 
dismissal is strongly reinforced, in practice by the manner 
in which workers on. a collective farm are organised- in 
brigades, to each of : which specific tasks are assigned. 
Both in the managemeht::of , the collective farm as -well 
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as in the leadership of brigades, the Communist party 
has the pivotal position. Workers who are inefficieut, 
unwilling or otheiwise unacceptable can, if necessary, 
lie sent out of. the coUeetive farm. 

The ca.pitalistic principle is not related to any parti- 
cular technique, but the Soviet principle is only suited 
to farms based on mechanised techniques. Our problem 
is to discover a method for distributing and evaluating 
work in jointly managed peasant villages^ which will 
operate, in the first instance, through existing techniques. 
There are three limiting factors of which account must 
be taken. In the first place* in a peasant community, 
in which the ^ claims of ownership ' are met through an 
ownership dividend, the sanction of dismissal is not 
available. Peasants in a village may differ in the extent 
of ownership, but in terms , of social status they are 
essentially equal. If joint management implied the 
■ right to dismiss, it simply rvould not ' work. Secondly, 
a universal feature of agriculture in India, and indeed 
ail over Asia, is that every worker is helped by the 
labour of his family. At this stage we have to contem- 
plate a rural organisation m peasant villages which 
embodies the principle of decentralised family fann 
labour. Kvery worker should be assigned tasks which 
are more or less decentralised and in the execution of 
which he can get the help of his wife and children. In 
other words, 'the brigade method of Soviet collective 
famis has no application .at all in the first stage of our 
reorganised peasant economy. In the third place, in 
our democratic village eommunity we . cannot have the 
master-servant relationship. It is , essential that for each 
man the incentive should be largely inherent in the work 
itself. 

Without some sort of preGedeiit in real life, it would 
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be a difficult taslj to ' invent a new system Avhich satisfies 
these three conditions. We are, however, fortunate 
inasmuch as a number of large farms in canal colonies 
in the Punjab and in other parts of India are already 
being worked on a system w'hich has special interest for 
our jointly managed villages. In the Punjab colonies 
land is let to cultivators in suitable units, usual!}'' plots 
of 12 | acres each.' This is the area of canal-irrigated 
land which a plough and a pair of bullocks are ordinarily 
able to manage. The farm-owners themselves con- 
tribute management and part of the capital, and secure 
certain standards of cultivation from their tenants. 
They work on the batai (crop-sharing) prmciple, and 
take from tenants whatever may be the customary dues 
of the landlord. Their yields are on the whole superior 
to those of peasant farmers in the same area and are 
also superior to those of other private landlords whose 
management is less scientifically organised. Such de- 
fects as exist in the system are implicit in the tenant- 
landlord relationship and in the fact that at present 
‘Customar}'' rents are exorbitant. The system has, however, 
certain real merits and can be easily adapted to the 
structure of joint management. 

In most areas in India rents in kind are quite 
common, and peasant owners will probably prefer to 
tdce them as the basis for working out the ownership 
dividend. Iffir fruit trees and certain specialised crops, 
.and in the vicinity of to'wiis, cash rents are the general 
rule. To the extent that cash rents prevail, they can 
be taken into the system of joint management. There 
.are several practical advantages in accepting current 
rentals in this manner. They provide a measure of the 
•ownership dividend which everyone in the village already 
understands and regards as satisfactory. In conceding 
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this measure, we overcome at once an important psycliologi- 
cal obstacle to joint management. A village makes a big 
advance when, instead of some owners leasing their land 
to others, all owners “lease” all their land to a new joint 
organisation which now takes over the management of 
the entire area of the village. Thisi advance •» will be 
made somewhat more easily if current rentals are accepted 
as the basis than if attempts are made to fix new rates» 
At this point the fact that rents are at present 
pitched too high, in favour of owners may come as a 
disturbing thought. But we are concerned with the 
constitution of a dynamic ruriil society, and the direction 
in which changes are likely to take place is at least as 
significant as the way we first set about our task. In 
actual practice, a jointly managed farm will start off by 
performing the accepted functions of landlords, what- 
ever these may be in a particular village community. 
'The joint organisation will rapidly gain in authoritv 
and in its ability to assume new and increasing respon- 
sibilities. The State wiU give grants and loans for 
specific purposes, not to individual owners, but to the 
joint organisation of each village. As time passes, in 
progressive measure, the joint organisation wiU inve.st 
a good deal in developing the land through minor irri- 
gation works and through fertilisers. It will build up 
special reserves for contingencies for which the individual 
cultivator is never able to provide. It wdll set out to- 
develox> different parts of the village according to their 
requirements and potentialities. Considerations of in- 
dividual ownership), which are now a constant impediment, 
will be irrelevant to a polic}' of development such as 
jointly managed villages will be able to follow. The 
important te.st will be, not the capacity of an owner to- 
develop the laud which he has contributed to the farm,. 
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but the actual needs of different areas of land within the 
jointty managed village. Capital, the supply of which 
is a restrictive factor for individual owners, may !>e 
expected to become freely available to jointly managed 
farms, either from reserves or from loans or from savings 
accumukted by mmnbers of the village community, on 
which interest will be paid. But a large part of the ex- 
penditure is certain to come from the common income 
•of the farm. 

The consequence of this pressure for capital invest- 
ment will be that a substantial part of the farm’s share 
of the produce : (or gross ' ownership dividend) will he 
spent on increasing the productivity' of the farm itself. 
The fact that we accept current rentals has the un- 
expected advantage that there will always be a high 
rate of capital investment. This might not be possible 
if rents were low and most of the income of a jointly 
managed fann passed into consmnption. The rents 
nominally realised by a joint farm will be very different 
from the dividend which will, after a period of develop- 
ment, actually' go to the owners. In this way high 
rents, for which at present we have no solution, will cease 
to be a problem in peasant villages. 

So long as the existing technique continues, the 
greater i^art of the land will ,be worhed on the above 
system. For fruit gardening and vegetable farming 
the jointly managed farm will be able to set apart 
separate blocks of land and will engage pemiauent hired 
workers. Similarly, village tanks will pass into joint 
management and important developments in inland 
fisheries may be initiated. The organisation of a large 
trade in eggs, based on the development of poultry as a 
subsidiary industry, can be undertaken by joint villages. 
In respect of these activities, the jointly managed village 
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■ivill act like a capitalistic entrepreneur working for 
profit. Similarly, it will act like a capitalist in respect 
of the village dairj’-, where ghee and other milk products 
will be prepared for sale. Such local industries as a 
village may be able to start on its own initiative, or at 
the instance of the State, or in liaison with ^organised 
industry, will also be worked on the capitalistic principle, 
lliere will be, how^ever, two very significant points of 
distinction. In the first place, as we shall see, workers 
will be paid adequate wages. Secondly, capital for each 
of these enterprises will come from all the peoj^le of the 
village and profits will also go back to them. The 
investment will be broad-based and will not be the 
privilege of a few, and the joint farm will be the 
principal share-holder in every case. 

The decentralised family farm labour system will 
prevail mainly in the production of crops. The area 
tmder crops will therefore be divided into suitable units, 
and each worker, assisted by his family, will be res- 
ponsible for operating his unit. This brings us to the 
problems of internal organisation in jointly managed 
villages. 
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PROBIvEMvS OF INTERNAL ORGANISATION 
Work Units 

I T IS the task of practical organisation to fit general 
princ^les into the social and economic frame- 
work of the peasant village. This is by no means an ejisy 
undertaking. We have suggested that the principle of 
decentralised family farm labour can be incorporated 
into our reorganised economy* if the area under crops is 
divided into suitable units, each of which can be operated 
by a worker assisted b5'- his family. How will units of 
work be constituted ? How will thej* be allotted ? How 
will the organisation function in the village itself ? Our 
object here is to present a preliminary framework of 
ideas on reorganisation. The further development of 
these ideas will depend largely on planned experiment. 
In this field, as in every other which concerns human 
institutions, the best ways of doing certain things or 
fulfilling certain objectives can only be discovered through 
practical experience. Principles and aims can be out- 
lined in advance, but their best concrete expressions 
and their limitations can only be known when wc test 
them in contact with real life. 

Ph3?-sical conditions vary from one village to another 
and often within the same village. In constituting 
units of work in any tract or village, environmental factors 
have the greatest practical importance. In a province like 
the Punjab we may distinguish nine different kinds of 
areas., The most important distinguishing features are 
the source of irrigation, the degree of security against 
crop failures w'hich each tract enjoys, and the nature of 
the terrain. The nine types of areas are : 
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(1) areas with secure rainfall ; 

(2) areas whose rainfall is insecure ; 

i'3) areas whose agriculture is based on wells and 
rainfall; 

(4) areas whose agriculture is based on perennial 
canals: 

(5) areas whose agriculture is based on non- 

perennial canals, wells and rainfall ; 

(6) areas whose agriculture is based on non- 

perennial canals and wells ; 

(7) areas whose agriculture is based on inundation 

canals ; * 

(8) riverain areas ; 

(9) hill tracts. 

Similar classifications can be drawn up for other 
provinces. Bach of the principal provinces and States 
in India has its own specific problems and in each of 
them we should expect a great deal of diversity in physi- 
cal and economic conditions. We are here examining 
the X->roblenis of joint management in terms of general 
princii^les, but it is' necessary at all times to be aware 
that these principles have to be adapted and applied 
separately' to a number of different ty^es of environ- 
ments which W'e meet in different parts of the country\ 
Bach ty^e of tract imposes its own limitations. The 
main dividing line is, on the one hand, between areas in 
the plains as distinguished from riverain and hill tracts, 
and on the other, between areas which are reasonably^ 
secure against crop failures as opposed to those 
which are frequently' exposed to famine or scarcity'. In 
reasonably' secure areas in the plains, despite differences 
ill soils, it is possible to set up ; units of work which 
are of apiiroximately equal value and may be accepted 
as such by' a given number of workers to whom they' 
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have to be allotted. :As this possibility seldom exists 
in hill tracts and in areas subject to constant river 
action, in these areas joint management of all the 
land of a village will not always be a feasible proposi- 
tion. We may have to content ourselves at first witli 
cooperation in certain matters only, for instance, in 
Xjm'chase and sale. There will be a joint organisation 
in the village, but its .functions will not ordinarily 
extend to land management. It may be the channel 
through which the State provides financial assistance 
to the vifiage, either through grants or loans. It 
may borrow on behalf of the village as a whole from 
the cooperative bank. It may be the means through 
which technical assistance reaches the village. Each 
peasant owmer will manage his own land, and will receive 
such assistance as the joint village organisation can 
provide. A possible line of development is that those 
owners who do not cultivate themselves may lease their 
land to the village organisation which will be in a position 
to manage it on a collective basis. Similarly, in tracts 
which are insecure, it may be better 'to retain individual 
holdings until the joint organisation of a village is in a 
position, with the help of the State, to accept responsi- 
bility for risks of all kinds on a collective basi.s. In 
the intervening period, the functions of the joint organi- 
sation are likely to be similar to those which have 
been described already for hill tracts and riverain areas. 
The significance of physical environment, then, 
lies in the fact that it determines to a large extent the 
level of joint organisation which may be attemx>ted in a 
given situation. In the plains, for examjile, a higher 
level of joint organisation is possible than in thehiUs. 
Other factors which determine: the character of joint 
organisation are the habits and traditions of the peasant 
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body and tiie nature of the transfonnation which we 
wish, to bring about. Even in the plains, the manner in 
which units of work will be devised will vary in different 
envirouraents. Thus, intensive rice-crop areas present 
one kind of problem, areas tinder well-irrigation another, 
areas dependent upon rainfall or ^ canal irrigation yet 
xuiother, and so on. , . 

Once 'it has been agreed that all the land of a village 
is to be managed jointly, the first step will be to*" value 
the land and the capital which each owner contributes 
•to the village farm. Since considerable ^ differences in 
the quality of soil are often found in the same village, 
land will be valued 'with reference both to area and to 
quality. \Vells, fruit trees and other trees will be valued 
as capital. Eand and capital wdiich are valued in this 
manner will together represent the total contribution 
of each owner to the farm, on the basis of which he will 
get his ownership dividend. The total sum allow-ed as 
ownership dividend will be determined at each harvest 
by the village community, and will therefore vary from 
harvest to harvest. But within this sum, the pro- 
portions in which different owners wiU draw their 
dividend will be fixed according to the initial valuation. 
Thus, after the valuation has taken place, details of 
individual holdings cease to matter altogether. Each 
man’s ownership dividend will be a fixed proportion of 
a totafi quantity which will itself vary from one harvest 
to another. 

Such valuation on an agreed basis should present no 
insuperable difficulty. It has been carried out over and 
over again in every village in which holdings have been 
consolidated. The valuation must take place on the 
basis of principles which the entire community accepts 
and without any reference to personal considerations. If 
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the vie^v taken by the elected managing committee of 
a village is disputed by any owner, he may appeal to the 
village community, which will re-examine the point at 
issue and come to a final decision. Differences in quality 
between several bits of land are a matter on which an>" 
village connnunity, acting perhaps with the help of State 
officials, is quite capable of reaching a just conclusion. 

Having valued land and capital standing upon land, 
the next .step is to divide the area of the village into 
suitable work units of estimated equal productivity. It 
may seem at first sight that w'e propose to divide the 
area of a village into as many units as the number of 
workers who are available and must be provided with 
work. This is decidedly not the case. A unit of work can 
be defined as the area which, in given conditions, may 
be cultivated, according to the present technique, by 
one worker who is assisted by a family of average size. 
I-'or practical purposes, as a rule, this is the area 
which one plough can manage. Now, in every village, 
for each class of land, there are commonly accepted 
notions of what the appropriate plough-units are or 
should be. The plough-unit is an idea with which peasants 
are quite familiar and which is in itself soimd. A ];)lough- 
unit also stands for an adequate peasant-holding and 
is a much more definite conception than an “economic 
holding”, a phrase which no one has yet been able to 
explain in terms of any general principle. 

The plough-unit conception will be found a sufficient 
guide except when ,we are dealing with areas in which 
intensive ricecultiyatioii takes jdace, or when we are 
concerned with well-irrigation. In intensive rice areas 
the work unit will be,; according to definition, the 
average area which is sufficient, in the given conditions, 
to absorb the labour of a man and a familv of average 
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size. On well-irrigated land, the unit of allotinent Tvdll be 
based on tlie area commanded by a well, which, may 
require the use of two. three or four pairs of bullocks, 
depending mainly on the depth of the w^ater, the inten- 
sity of cultivation and the character of the crops which 
are grown. Thus, it may often happen that .^one unit 
of allotment will consist of two or three units of work. 

A w'ell and the area commanded by it may be allotted 
to two or three families who are in'epared to cultivate 
jointly. There need be no doubt that work-units, con- ■ 
ceived in either of the three ways which we have ex- 
plained, will give a much better living to famihes employed 
upon them than the sort of maintenance w-hich peasant 
farmers are now able to obtain from holdings, most of 
which fail to find full work either for a pair of bullocks or. 
for a man and his family. This difference arises partly from 
the fact that joint management wdll increase production 
and partly from the fact that in most provinces work 
units will involve a reduction in the numbers directly 
engaged in agriculture. The extent of the probable 
reduction will be estimated in the next chapter. 

The idea of dmding the land of a village into work 
units is likely to appear both difhcult and artificial. It 
may be said at once that peasant farmers have much 
less difficulty in understanding and accepting it than 
those who have no practical experience of village con- 
ditions. The detailed solutions which are worked out 
in this cha|)ter have been examined in a large numbei 
of villages, and such value as they may have arises 
almost entirely from the fact that they are a product of 
discussion with villagers. Although these discussions^ took 
place mainly in the Punjab, there is much similarity m 
the outlook of peasants everywhere, in the techniques 
of agriculture %vhich prevail all oyer the country and, 
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despite certain differences . in the degrees of ])overty, tv 
which villagers in different parts are exposed in the 
character of <uir : fundamental social and economic 
problems. The various solutions which are set out 
here are merely tentative and preliminary answers to 
the practical problem of expressing in the vital transi- 
tional stage the principle of decentralised family farm 
labour within the framework of Joint, village management. 
Most of them do not raise issues of principle, and we 
may be certain that at a fairly early stage in the planned 
experiment, to which we shall refer, new and better 
solutions win be obtained and will tfike the place of our 
first approach to a problem which is at present , altogether 
outside the range of practical experience. , 

In forming units of work, it is important to ensure 
that in productivity they should be as nearly , equal as 
we can make them. If this condition were not satisfied, 
impartial allotment within a village would be impossible. 
It is not merely necessary that units of work should in 
fact be of equal value, but also that eveiy member of 
the village community should ,: accept them as such. At 
this stage we are not concerned with the ijroblem of 
allotment. We arc only to determine and demarcate 
units of work ia complete disregard of all personal 
factors. No one can guess which unit will go to whom. 
Nor are we concerned at this point with incidents of. 
individual ownership. Our problem is simply to .divide 
an area of X acres, consisting of different classes of land, ' 
into Y units of estimated equal productivity. 

Can this be done ? This depends on whether we can 
reduce differences in the quality of land and nature of 
irrigation to a comparable basis. The proi)osition appears 
difficult at first sight, but consolidation experience comes 
to our help. In every village in which holdings have- 
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been consolidated laud has been classified in detail ivith 
the general approval of x>easant owners. Different classes 
ttf land are valued by common consent with reference to 
one another, so that ten acres of class A may be held to be 
equal to twelve acres of class B, twelve acres of class B 
to fourteen acres of class C, and so on. Thus, i-^iis not a 
novel or a very difficult proposition to value the land 
and to classify it in detail. The division of the area into 
work units is more difficult, but well within the under- 
standing of a village communit39 which is assisted by 
competent State officials. As already’ indicated, all 
these initial operations are ‘to be carried out without 
reference to personal considerations, either b^' way of 
allotment or by wa}’’ of ownership. 

In consolidation operations, there have been, frequent 
complaints, not always without, reason, that members 
of village committees and other persons with local in- 
fluence arrange to get the best lands for themselves. If 
the same thing w^ere to happen in villages which accept 
the idea of joint management, the ladr of confidence 
would be sufficient to wueck the scheme. We have to 
take every care to ensure that all operations are carried 
out with fairness and in accord with the principles wiiich 
the village community has already accepted as just. 
Perhaps the most generally acceptable and neutral prin- 
ciple in allotting work units of approximately equal 
productivity is that those who are entitled to receive 
them should draw' lots. The fact that lots w'ould be 
drawn eventually would more or less compel the organisers 
and the village community to arrive at work units wiiich' 
are of equal value in the best judgment of all concerned. 
It- is, almost certain that . when we actually undertake 
these tasks, better solutions will be forthcoming, in which 
event W’-e should be only too ready to accept theni. 
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The Choice op Workers 

We have now to equate the volume of employment 
available in a village which comes under joint manage- 
ment with the number of adult workers who live there 
and deske work in. the village. W^ork units will not be 
The only fonn of employment . to be had in the village. 
The jointly managed village will not be content with 
growing the usual crops. It will plan the use of all its 
laud and, in so far as conditions are favourable, it will 
develop an area for vegetable farming and another area, 
for fruit gardening, and it Vill work them in common 
interest on commercial principles. Similarly, it whi 
organise a village dairy, either for the sale of milk to 
urban areas, or for the manufacture and sale of milk 
products. The organisation of production and the sale of 
fish and eggs and poultry are also obvious developments 
in any jointly managed village. In addition, the village 
will undertake certain industrial enterprises of a re- 
latively simple character, either on its own or in service 
to some organised industry. 

Whatever the measure of total employment which 
•can be provided in the village by all these means, the 
jjroblem of numbers for whom work is to be found will 
frequently be very difficult. In some areas the number of 
workers may fall short of demand, and workers may have 
to be sought from other villages. In most districts, 
however, the number of workers will exceed the demand 
for labour. The margin between the two will vary from 
one district to another and from one period to another. 
In the following chapter we shall examine as fully as 
the existing statistical data permits the effects of 
reorganisation on agricultural employment, and the extent 
to which basic: reorganisation of our rural economy 
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imposes upoi: us the task of creating smiultaueously 
nev," fonn.s of work and service within and outside the 
village. 

We arrive now at the most difficult stage in practical 
organisation. We have to choose the men who are to 
obtain employment (a) on work un^ts, and (6)nin other 
forms of work in the village. Secondly, we have to 
determine who should iimve out of the village for -work 
elsewhere, whether in industry or in some kind of service, 
ih'oblems of this character do not arise in a competitive 
economy, because every individual is free to move put 
whenever he chooses to. /Biey are, on the other hand^ 
among the most difficult issues which a fully planned 
economy has to face. Under the existing economic 
structure in India, free movement into occupations of 
their own choice means very little to the rural population, 
and even implies a continuance of poverty. The need 
for planning employment arises from the fundamental 
fact that without reorganising the rural economy we 
cannot secure its developmeut rapidh' enough and to- 
an extent which will appreciably relieve the poverty 
of the masses. 

In this field, without some experience of how joint 
management wilt work out in practice, it is unwise to- 
suggest hard and fast rules. We have nothing to fear 
in a village in which the demand for. workers exceeds 
their supply. But even in villages \vhere this is not so, w'e 
shall find that individual and social factors of a local 
character will sometimes combine to make our x>roblem 
much simpler and sometimes much more difficult than 
we may have reason to believe on a priori grounds, 
livery province, tract and village will have to solve its 
<wvn special problem in its own way, and at this stage 
we can only suggest some general considerations, 
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- Before a village, passes into joint iiiaiiagenieiit, its 
social economy will be carefully sur\*‘eyed and by fully 
trained oflidais vnth tbe assistance of tbe village com- 
munity. The survey will necessarily cover every family 
in the village. Its first object will be to ascertain the 
means livelihood open to each family, and the 
resources, human and material, which are at the dis- 
posal of the village. Thus, we should have to knorv 
in detail, for each family, (i): its composition, (2) the 
fields owned and cultivated by. it, (3) its sup^^^^^ 
sources of income, (4) its agricultural equipment in the 
shape of implements and dattle, (5) its indebtedness, 
both secured and unsecured, and (6) particulars concern- 
ing the health and education of . each of its members. 
On the basis of such information, we should be able 
to form a complete picture of our problem for: the 
village as a whole, with special reference to, (i) caste 
and tribal grouping, {2) occupational distribution, in- 
cluding a complete statement of available and potential 
vrorkers, {3) survey of cultivated and uncultivated area, 
(4) rights in land, water etc., (5) distribution of owners’ 
and cultivators’ holdings, (6) cattle and implements, 
(7) education, and (8) health. 

As joint management implies the planned develop- 
ment of every aspect of the life of the village, we 
should set about preparing an all-embracing ‘budget’ 
for the village which, on adoption by the village and 
acceptance by the State, will become its immediate pro- 
gramme of action. It will be necessary' in particular 
to assess the possibilities of development, Iroth. short- 
term and long-term, with special reference to the 
problem of emplo^unent. This will mean that before 
any change is attempted, w^e shall know the magnitude 
of our task, in particular the number of men for whom 
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work must be found. Now, we cannot bring about the 
change satisfactorily, unless we ' are able to pro%dde 
either within or outside the x’-illage work for all who are 
willing to work. As we shall see, we cannot secure full 
cinploynieiit without coordinating our plans over the 
whole range of economic life^. In the meantimo, in -order 
to gain a clear picture of the nature of the practical 
problems which uill confront us, w-e dnay make the 
assumption that the authorit}' engaged t in plauniiig, 
and through it the village community, can offer adequate 
work to every able-^bodied man, either An the village 
itself or outside the village. ■ ' 

(The principal forms of work wliich we have to 
consider are : = . 

(i) cultivation in work units ; 

(3) wage-work in the fruit garden, in the dairy, 
on the vegetable farm, and in other cooperative 
enterprises in the village ; 

(3) existing skilled occupations in the village, 
such as those of shoe-maker, carpenter, black- 
'd smith or potter, and new skilled occupations 

which may develop in future; 

(4) seasonal field labour in the village ; 

(5) employment outside the village, whether in 
industries or in different forms of service. 

There are two closely connected questions which we 
have to answer iii respect of each class of .work. The 
first question is whether, as a result of joint management, 
the volume of work in each category is likely to expand 
or to contract. The second question relates to the 
manner in rvhich. different workers' will choose between 
the ■ various forms of work, when there is work for every 
mail who wants it, and . ivhen. this, assumption does not 
hold good. ’ ■ ' ' 
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It is implicit in the ver3' idea ot ratioualisatian 
that the number of men who can be einplo^^ed in 
cultivation on a given area of land will be smaller than 
under the existing sj'steni of pett>* peasant farming. 
If all land were to pass into communal ownership, there 
would bes nothing i:o distinguish the claims of one 
section of the population from those of another. Those 
who fornierh' stood apart as peasant owners or tenants- 
at-will or labourers would now be equal in every sense. 
In allotting work the criterion of efficiency could be 
adhered to without regard to the social antecedents of 
individual workers. Under foint management, we have 
retained the principle of ownership or hereditar}- tenanc}'. 
From this it follows that there is one class of work for 
which owners and raiyats will be preferred to others, 
nanieh’, work in the form of work units. In each 
village which passes into joint nianagemeiit,, work units 
will be allotted in the first place to those peasants and 
raiyats who nish to. work in the village, and others will 
be considered only if surplus units are available. 

This principle of preference is open to objection 
because it suggests a departure from the idea of equality 
for all who constitute a village community'. But there 
are important- practical reasons wh^' we should be willing 
to countenance such a policy during the period of 
tran.sitioii. Band belongs to peasant owners, and the}* 
have the right as well- as the obligation to cultivate it. 
They are entitled either to cultivate it themselves or to 
let it to tenants-at-Wilk It is not the puqjose of joint 
management to deprive them of their rights. So long 
as the great bulk of jjeasant owners are theniselve,s 
cultivators, they must retain a- certain priority over 
others in such direct employment a.s arises from the 
cultivation of land. The fact that this priority will 
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remain on the first change-over from petty fanning to 
joint management v-ill be a powerfur ps5^chological aid 
to the success of the' new economy. Secondly, pre- 
ferential rights for peasant owners uill .remain onh' so 
long as joint management in a village operates through 
the existing techniques. ’Vi^en nsiechanised ^techniques 
come to be adopted, there can be no practical distinction 
between workers tvho were at first peasant owners and 
those who -were not. The principle of preference which 
we have suggested in respect of ordinary cultivation 
during the period of transition appears on the whole to 
be a more acceptable basis of selection in our peasant 
villages than an^^ alternative w-hich it is possible to 
consider. We shall examine later some of the problems 
invoh'ed in allotting work among peasant ow'ners within 
the limits of this principle. 

The village organisation on which joint management 
will confer many new responsibilities will not be composed 
of peasant owmers outy. Every fdmily resident in the 
yillage, w’hether it belongs to the group of peasants or 
of artisans or of labourers, will have an equal place in 
the controlling organisation. Decisions %vill be taken 
b}’- the entire body and an3’' executive committee ap- 
pointed to carry out da^^ to day tasks will be elected by 
the village community as a wiiole. Even though w’e 
are compelled b3’ the structure of our peasant societ3" 
to accept a preferential element in favour of the pro- 
prietor3' body in the village, it wrould be a grave niistdce 
to make the proprietory bod3% acting jointly, the 
sui)reme arbiter of the life of every other section in the 
village. Such an arrangement wmuld certainly visit 
hardshij) on groups w^hich have hitherto remained 
inferior or suppressed. A corporation of owners could 
be considered if our object w?as • to Secure only - their 
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welfare anti if there was enough land to go round. But 
we look tiijon control over the management of land as 
the means through which all the resources of a vdliage, 
whether human or material, vdU be developed so as to 
relieve the poverty of all - sections of the population. 
Secoiiflly, dll a reorganised economy, full-time employ- 
ment for a relatively smaller number will take the place 
of part-time employment for a somewhat larger number, 
so that the problem of finding, work will affect 
owners us weh as non-owmers. We have, therefore, to 
take as our village community, not merely the body of 
owners, but all persons who lE^e in the villagd and belong 
to it. It is true of course, and for some time even 
inevitable, that leadership in the village community 
will remain mainly in the hands of the proprietory group. 
In all forms of w-ork in which wages are to be paid, 
there will be no distinction whatsoever between one 
section, of the population and another. These include 
the village garden and daily”, the vegetable farni, the 
village tanks turned to the production of fish, and work 
of an industrial nature w’hich may come to , be organised 
within the village.' For each enterprise the village 
community as a w^ole may. set up a separate committee. 
These managing committees will be concerned to .show 
results in terms of costs and returns, and must therefore 
follow the principle of efficiency in choosing their workers. 
It is reasonable to expect that once a village conies under 
joint management, wage-w”ork of all kinds will rapidly 
expand. Unless there is a vigorous drive all the time 
for the creation of new'’ forms of work and service, there 
will be an unemploj'ment problem in the village, which 
will make it extremely difficult for joint management 
to function > smoothly; Bach enterprise conducted by 
the village community will derive its capital partly from 
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joint farm reserves and, partly from individual sub- 
scriptions. Tbe investment should be as broad-based 
and equitably distributed as possible, so that it comes, 
to ha\'e the merit both of personal interest and of social 
orvnership. It may be expected too that these enter- 
prises will pay adequate wages, for^ if they dj^d not do- 
se . they would in fact lose the greater part of their 
purpose. At a later stage it should become possible to 
assure by legislation adequate wages and an increasing 
measure of social security in the rural economy no less 
than in the industrial economy. 

In the self-contained peasant economy the level ami 
character of village craftsmanship remained practically 
constant for manj’' centuries. When improvements in 
agricultural technique and in the standard of living; 
take place, skilled occupations, which will be required 
or vidiich can be undertaken in the village, will increase 
both in number and variety. The existing village 
crafts .will no longer be adequate in terms of the needs- 
of the village. It will fall upon the State, acting as a 
rule through the joint organisation of each village, to 
set up machinery for adapting village craftsmen to the 
new needs of industrial and rural society, by providing 
for technical and financial assistance and offering security 
in the transition from occupations within the village 
to occupations outside the village. When new skilled 
occuijations arise, workers from non-artisan groups will 
also find employment in them,. so that there. will be no- 
necessary connection between an individual’s tribal 
or caste status and his occupation. In sending both 
existing and potential skilled workers into different 
occuxjations and different centres of work, there may- 
be an element of direction and ' guidance ; from the 
State, but economic incentives will . -be . the principal 
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motive driving individuals to seek diflerent kinds 
of work. , 

It is reasonable to expect that under joint manage- 
nient the volume of skilled emplo 3 nneiit available in a. 
village will continue to grow. To an increasing extent, 
new occupations wall arise which .will have nothing 
to do with caste. Workers from artisan groups 
as well as from non-artisan groups wall equally seek 
these occupations. If the demand for workers exceeds 
the volume of w'ork available, the choice of workers 
will not be a difficult matter.' If, however, there is 
competition among workers' for a limited quantity of 
work, the joint organisation can only rely on one 
principle, namely the principle of efficiency, wffiich will 
apply equally to all sections of the population. While 
ne'W workers wall be attracted to new occupations, 
workers engaged in existing village crafts vill find that, 
with rationalisation in agriculture, a large proportion 
of them will obtain work sufficient to employ them all 
the time, and the rest will have the opportunity of 
taking to new* occupations. Thus, tw'o processes will 
be in operation simultaneously, namely, reduction in 
the number of workers engaged in existing skilled 
•occupations, and absorption into new- occupations of 
workers released from old occupations as well as of new* 
w*orkers from non-artisan groups. In both processes, 
individuals will make their choice mainly under the 
influence of economic motives, and it will be the task 
of the planning authority and its agencies to create the 
necessary incentives. 

The total volume of seasonal field labour under joint 
management will not greatly exceed that at present 
available in the village. Since the reorganised economy 
will offer full-time w'ork to many more workers than 
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the present economy does, the number of persons, 
whether \illage servants or artisans or other wage- 
earuer.s, who will look, to seasonal field labour as a 
principal source of livelihood, rvill diminish. At the 
same time, it is likely that seasonal work in the village 
w'ill always be looked upon as a useful source of s^ibsidiarj' 
income, specialk for women and children and for the 
relatively poorer workers. It may be expected that in 
an increasing measure seasonal labour will be engaged, 
not so much by individual cultivators, as b}' the joint 
organisation of each village. When this change occurs, 
it will have important social cfuisequences. It may 
well be that the cultivating castes or tribes in the village 
will begin to accept seasonal rvork as a means of sup- 
plementing their income in the same way' as . the so- 
called inferior groups' are likely- to do. Another result 
will almost certainly be that when members of inferior 
groups serve the joint organisation, of w'hich they are 
themselves a part, their status will improve. The sense 
of social subservience •which arises from service as menials 
or labourers to other individuals in the village will tend 
to disappear. 

The last category of employmient w'hich we may 
consider is employment outside the village, whether in 
industries or in services. As we have stressed before, 
employment of this character must increase rapidly if 
we are to carry out without serious strain almost any 
scheme of rural reorganisation. It is a necessary con- 
dition of rural progress that the scope for employment 
outside the village should increase pari passu with 
reorganisation in the village and to such an extent that 
there is a steady’^ and continuous movement of population 
from village to town> The main impelling motive in 
leaving the village is bound to be the prospect of doing 
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1:>etter b}* taking to the army, to some' service or to work 
ill industry. To create and maintain a movement of 
this kind will be one of the principal objectives of eco-- 
notnic planning after the war. It may be recalled that 
with the demand for men in the army, in industries 
and in <jther occupjitions, at the present war-time levels, 
we have felt a scarcity of labour of all kinds in rural 
areas. After the war, we have to -produce a situation 
of this kind deliberately and to a far greater extent 
through planned industrial development in every part 
of the country. Tor the successful reorganisation of 
the rural economy it is essential that the demand for 
workers outside the rural economy should increase very 
rapidty at first and at a steady pace subseqiienth’'. ' If 
we conceive the problem before us in its full implications 
and put our ideas into practice with the necessary bold- 
ness and vision, it is certainly not rash to envisage a 
time when economy in . the use of our human resources 
will be no less necessary than economy in tlie use of 
coal hr capital or technical personnel. 

The sum up, therefore, as a result of joint management^ 
the demand for workers for cultivation will as a rule be 
less than the present demand. We shall estimate the 
probable gap in the next chapter. In every other 
regular form of work, however, both in the village and 
outside the village, we must count upon a very large 
gT 0 %vth in the employment which becomes available. 
Workers wll go into different occupations mainly at 
their own choice and under the influence of economic 
factors. Wherever there are more workers than wve 
have w'ork for, the choice between them will be. made 
on the principle of efficiency by the joint organisation 
of each village. The joint organisation will .comprise, 
as we have said, all sections of the village population. 
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and %vill not merely be a bodj" composed of peasant 
owners. For all forms of wage-work in the village. 
e([ually with wage-work outside the village, there will 
be no discrimination in the rights of different sections 
of the population. The State as ■^^ell as joint village 
organisations will, as a matter of necessity, ba bound 
to find work equally for those whom we now count 
among village servants and labourers or artisans, as 
for peasant owners for whom work as cultivators is not 
available in the village. In the transitional stage, so 
long as cultivation remain^ decentralised in the form 
of work units, as peasant owners cultivators will enjoy 
a certain preference over other wwkers. 

AttoTMENi' OF Work UNits 

The w^'ork unit conception is related definitely to the 
•existing technkxue and social structure and, in view of 
its obvious limitations, it is offered only as a first a,nd 
tentative solution, When the technique of agriculture 
changes and the rural organisation comes to be more 
integrated, the distinction wiU fie between* different 
types of work, and not betw^een different classes of 
•workers, to whom differential economic rights are 
allowed because of the place 'wFich accidents of birth 
have given to them in the peasant village. As "we have 
pointed out, the work unit idea was considered quite 
■feasible by peasants, at any rate in disciission, in a 
number of villages. The only ground for commending 
it is that it is a practical method of combining joint 
management and our present . technique of agriculture 
within the framework of peasant society, through which 
alone we can operate. If a better immediate solution 
could' be suggested, we should have - no hesitation in 
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scrapping work units as n basis for organising the culti- 
vation of crops ill a jointly managed village. 

In allotting work units among owners or yaivids 
there are a number of difficult problems. The iirst 
])roblem relates to, the treatment of middle ou'ncrs. 
The average holding in a peasant village is quite small. 
It may be as small as two, three or four acres, and in 
any case it rarely exceeds eight or ten acres. There are, 
however, a few middle owners in every peasant village, 
whose holdings are relatively larger than the average, 
and ma3^ lie in the neighbourhood of 30, 40 or 50 acres. 
If a person owns more than, say, 100 acres he can hardh’ 
be counted among pleasant owners. This disparity is 
quite frequently due to incidence of inheritance, such 
as lack of issue or the fact that in certain families there 
has been less sub-division than in others. During the 
past three or four decades, active purchase of land, 
often with money earned in service or business or* 
professions, has also been an important factor in 
increasing the inequality of ownership in peasant 
villages. This is particularly evident in provinces in 
w'hich there is no legislation limiting the peasant’s 
right to alienate his land, so that non-agriculturists 
have continued to buy up small holdings. The general 
picture of a peasant village, in which there are a large 
number of small owmers and a few middle owners, is 
however still true of the greater part of the country. 
In zamindari areas the same disparity is observed 
between the holdings of raiyats. 

Now, these middle owners and raiyats cannot be 
easih" fitted into a system of joint management. 
Though they are better off than the re.st and, in their 
desire and ability to buy land from smaller owners, they 
bear a family resemblance to kulaks, thej’ can hardly 
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be descriljed as an esi^loiting group. It is largely amoug- 
them that village leaders and men vvith influence and 
organising capacity will at first be found. An ideology 
ndiich is prexDared to uproot society may X)roceed to do 
away vvith them, but a system of joint management, which 
provides for the legitimate rights of, landholder)#, needs 
the active leadership and cooperation of middle owners. 
Such leadership and cooperation wiH not be forthcoming, 
if, in the allotment of work, a man owning 30 acres is 
treated on the same footing as another owning, say, three 
or five or ten acres. We have to consider, therefore, 
whether we can relax the rille of' equal distribution in 
such a way that Joint management can function 
smoothly without at the same time losing its character 
and purpose. 

This questiop was discussed at length in villages. 
The principle which found wide favour was that mv 
•owner-family should hold an area larger than it could 
cultivate by its own labour, kt present a person 
holding, say, 30 acres, may cultivate io or 15 acres and 
may let the rest to tenants-at-will. In other words, 
he may cultivate one part of' his land and ma^' merely 
■manage another. When a village passes into joint 
management, no individual owner will personally 
manage an area oii which he does not himself work. 
This will not prevent a cultivator, who holds a work 
unit, from taking on a hired worker whose wages he 
pays out of his own income. At' the same time, a person 
who is not a cultivator himself will not be permitted to 
hold a work unit which he may operate by means of hired 
labour. Similarly, there will be no question of sub- 
letting a w'ork unit to a tenaiit-at-will. 

According to the principle which we have suggested, 
if the work unit is 10 acres and an owner-family 
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contributes 30 acres to the farm,. it vdll have the right 
to cultivate three units, provided it has three adult 
men, able and willing^ to carry on the cultivation. If 
•only two -workers are available, it niaj-' take t-wo work 
units. If only one worker' is available, it will cultivate 
•one uni^ and drq,w onty the owiiership dividend in 
respect of the other two. If it has no, one to work on 
its behalf, then under joint management it will receive 
•an ownership dividend on the basis of its total con- 
tribution to the farm. This concession to middle owners 
has a certain moral value and may be a factor in securing 
their active interest in the 'success of joint nianageineut. 
They should know that if, even on such terms as these, 
they do not join the rest of the community, they cannot 
■expect to retain their position in the village by consent, 
and are likely sooner or later to provoke a strong re- 
action. 

The concession must, however, be qualified -to some * 
■extent in the intere.st of the many who possess only 
small holdings. If peasant owners as a class are allowed 
•a preference in employment on work units and the 
allotment is to be made on a family basis, it follows 
that in principle each owner’s family has a right to 
•secure a work unit. When it comes to allotting work 
units among owner- cultivators on the principle of ”one 
family-— one unit”, in the first round each family of 
owner-cultivators should have its turn. If surplus 
units are still available^ differences ,in the extent of 
•ownership may be taken into account in the , second’ 
round. In other words, ■ before we operate any con- 
■cession in favour of middle owners, the claims of the 
■smaller owner-cultivators must receive priorit3-. To 
this extent, joint .management implies a process of 
•equalisation in opportunity, even in respect of cultivation. 
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in many areas we shall find that the allotment of 
’i'vTirk units among owner-cultivators does not go the 
first round. In some areas it may be hard even to 
complete the first round. To meet situations where we do 
not have land enough even for the first round, it may 
be pos.sible to limit work units in tjie first instance to 
those cultivating owners who normally maintain at 
least one plough animal. Those anarginal owner- 
cultivators who have verj” .tinj' holdings, for instance, 
less than an acre, for which they keep no animals of 
their own, ma}' be quite willing to accept, in place of 
their present precarious livelihood, full-time work in 
other occupations within or outside the village. 

The entire problem of distributing^ land for cultiva- 
tion to a smaller number of men than the number who 
hold it now’' bristles with difficulties, some of wffiich are 
difficulties of principle, others of which are local in 
• character. Difficulties of principle arise from two sources. 
So lohg as our existing techniques remain, rve have to 
allot work units, necessarily, to a limited number of 
cultivators. Consequently, we have to differentiate in 
the village betw'een owner-cultivators and others, of 
whom some at any rate are regular cultivators. As we 
have already indicated, the problem will be greath- 
simplified when, as a result of joint management over 
a few years, the village economy becomes more integrated 
than it is and large changes in technique are introduced. 
In the second jilace, Iffie democracy itself, joint manage- 
ment cannot pro\'ide a supreme authority which none 
ma}' question. It has to work through villagers as they 
are, -with their differences in outlook, function, experience 
and rights, and must bring about: vital changes, not at one 
stroke, but by creating a new* organisational framework 
■which levels differences through the j manner in which 
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it operates and develops over a period of perhaps ten 
or fifteen years. In this sense joint management does 
not have the sharpness and finality of collective fanuiag. 
which extinguishes every individual right in the soil 
and jjuts all men at the same level. Neverthele.ss, we 
must prefer joint - management to collective farming., 
because in the former we mat' hope to work through 
and with the help of peasant owners, whereas in the 
latter we have to be prepared to crush peasant opposition. 
\cith all that such a step iniplies, before we can even 
begin to make the village economy efficient and 
progressive. ' 

Local difficulties in allotting work units are entirely 
due to the inescapable fact that very often the land 
available is iusufiicient for the population dependent 
on it. We shall learn to deal' with them in the stage 
of planned experiment, which should precede the 
change-over of all peasant villages from petty farming to ■ 
joint management. In particular, we shall discover,, 
for each representative area, under different degrees of 
population pressure, the extent to which new employ- 
ment is to be created in the village and the manner in 
which adjustments of claims of different groups, among 
themselves as well as with reference to one another, 
can be most smoothly effected. We shall also discover, 
in a short space of time, for each region, the extent to 
^vhicll we should provide emplojunent outside the 
village so as to be able to carry out reorganisation in thc- 
village. It is pirobable that in certain congested areas, 
if at the time of luidertaking the reorganisation there 
is already an active movement out of the village, our 'work 
in the village will become much easier. All our diffi- 
culties are real, but none of them is insuperable. For 
every one of them we' can find tentative solutions now. 
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and more satisfactory solutions will come' as soon as. 
we implement our ideas througli extensive experiments, 
covering different sets of conditions in each province and 
State. These experiments will determine both the 
time sequence in which w^e may proceed in different 
areas and the speed as well as the^ strategy j?hich we- 
may adopt in dealing with different social and economic 
situations. There is good reason to be confident that 
before long we shall discover practical answers to all our 
difficulties. 

In considering the allotment of work units we have 
assumed that the -allotment ‘should be, not to individual 
owner-cultivators, but to families which have owner- 
cultivators to work on their behalf. The number of 
work units to be allotted to each such family will depend, 
among other things, on the total area of cultivated land 
contributed by it to the joint farm. If this course is 
followed, we get a certain elasticity in the system. A 
faniily may hold one work unit but contain two or three 
workers. They will be able to decide among them- 
selves which of them will go out of the village or take 
to work other than cultivation. For a time perhaps 
they will work together, so that the transition becomes 
easy for each of them and for the family as a whole. 
By a family we mean of course a household. Villagers 
commonly express tMs idea by saying that a family 
or a household is a group of persons who have a single 
■fire-place’, wffio have in other words a common kitchen. 
In Soviet collective farms, employment is given to in- 
dividuals, not to families. This principle is a corollary 
of mechanised farming and we too will have to adopt 
it when our jointly managed villages pass into their 
second stage of development. If the principle were 
adopted in the first stage, it would cause social friction, 
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■rapidly weaken the ' obligations of membership in a 
family and so intensify the problems of nnemplojmient. 
It is" ver\^ significant that in Soviet collective farms 
work is given out to individuals, but private allotmente 
are always on a family basis. It is quite likely that if 
the f amity rather than the individual is taken as the 
basis for the allotment of work units, for large tracts 
taken as a whole, almost every peasant owner's family, 
which has men to work on its behalf, wall be provided 

wdth work. . 

As employment in lines other than cultivation 
^^xpands, under the influence of economic incentives, 
there will be a constant tendency for each family to 
spread out its available workers. Thus there will be a 
number of factors which will operate in determimng 
the selection of workers for different jobs. In the 
■allotment of work Units to families of owner-cultiva.tors 
we shall act on a somewhat arbitrary, but socially 
justified, principle of preference. Economic incentives 
will determine the movement of workers out of each 
family into different occupations within as well as out- 
side the village. In all kinds of wage-work in enter- 
prises conducted jointly on behalf of the village, the 
principle of efficiency will operate. The controlling 
body in the village will contain, as we have already 
indicated, not peasant owners alone but all sections 
of the population of the village. Whether the general 
body, which will elect executive committees for different 
purposes, should comprise all adults, or all male adults, 
■or should consist of the representatives of all families 
which belong to the village, is a point which each village 
community can determine for itself. It is probable 
that the best results will be secured by making the family 
the unit for representation in the controlling body of 
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the village, and it is upon this assumption that we ha^’-e 
proceeded- 

For every purpose, the joint organisation of each 
peasant village will be our primary social instrument, 
both on behalf of the village and on behalf of the State. 
In creating fresh work in the village, for instance, the 
joint organisation will be the agency 'through which the 
State viir carry out its policies. At the same time the 
Joint organisation will carry its own special responsi- 
bilities and obligations in setting up new forms of work 
and service which will provide additional employment 
in the village. It will be incumbent upon the planning 
authority as w^ell as upon the joint organisation, through 
w’hich it will act in each village, to provide machinery 
for training workers and guiding them into different 
occupations. Where rural workers have to move into 
towns, it is necessary to give them security during 
the period of transition and to make sure that they do 
not become victims of blind forces which they are them- 
selves unable to understand. . 

Cattle UNDER Joint IVIanagement 

The maintenance of cattle under a system of joint 
management was a topic which frequently arose in 
discussion in villages when the ideas set out in this 
chapter were still being worked out. The subject has 
obvious importance for any rural community. For a 
considerable length of time buUocks and camels must 
continue to be the main source of traction in agricultural 
operations and it may be that a considerable part of 
our agricultural machinery wall be adapted to their use. 
Villagers are also very much concerned with the question 
of maintaining milch animals in a reorganised economy. 
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Should plough, animals and milch cattle be maintained •, 
on an individual or a collective basis? On this point, 
among those familiar with rural life, there can be no 
two opinions. Collective maintenance of all the cattle 
of a village is certain to be a wasteful failure. ^ Cattle are 
best cared for when they are the property of individuals 
and can be a source of pride and profit to them. ^ ^ 

Individual owners, however, cannot maintain cattle 
satisfactorily or take keen interest in developing good 
breeds unless three conditions are fulfilled. In the first 
place, they should be able to provide nutrition in ade- 
quate quantity. Briery one concerned with rurai 
problems knoivs how poorly cattle are at present fed in . 
India, and how difficult it is in the existing economy 
to introduce better sy.stems of nutrition for them. The 
second condition is that suitable veterinary aid should 
be readily available in each village. Although some 
progress has been made in this direction, very much t 
more remains to be done. It is well known that charms 
and superstitions constitute even to-day a large part 
of the villager’s treatment for cattle diseases. The | 

third condition is that owners of cattle should be able 
to effect replacements without getting into debt. 

Two of these conditions can be met without much 
difficulty when a village accepts joint management. 

It will be simple to provide veterinary facilities in everj 
jointly managed village, because part of the cost can 
be borne by the joint organisation. The main difficulty j 

will be one of personnel, not of finance. In the second I 

place, in a jointly managed village, individual owners ; 

of cattle can be assisted in replacing animals by way of 
subsidy or loan. Given proper care of annuals, and an 
-economy in which farmers do not live constantly on 
the very margin of subsistence, it is possible for the j 
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State to institute cheap cattle insurance schemes. Such 
schemes cannot be organised successfully among petty 
peasant farmers, who are never in a position to adjust 
income and expenditure or to make voluntary con- 
tributions of any kind at regular intervals. 

Adequate fodder arrangements * are possible only 
when fodder crops are given their proper place in the 
■crop plan followed by every fanii and every village. 
In a jointly managed village, there will be suitable 
provision for green fodders, drj^ fodders and for fodder 
storage, which may be both on an individual and on a 
, collective basis. The means and the knowledge for 
providing the appropriate concentrates will also be 
available to every cattle-owmer. Fodder crops will 
form part of the crop plan not merely of the whole 
village but also of each work imit. Broadly, in the 
first stage of our reorganised economy, before mechani- 
sation comes into the picture, the produce of the fodder 
area of each work unit may be held to consist of three 
parts— one part for the cultivator’s plough cattle, one 
for his milch animals, and one to be at the disposal of 
the joint organisation of the village. 

This arrangement w^ill suit those cultivators who 
hold work units, whether they happen to be owners or 
non-owners. The joint organisation may maintain 
some plough animals for work, say, on the village garden 
or in the vegetable farm or for seasons of heav5’- pressure. 
It may also maintain some milch animals for supple- 
menting the supplies of milk which reach the village 
dairj- and are offered for sale in the vfilage or outside 
the village. Non-cultivators will not need to keep 
plough cattle, but provision for fodder required by 
milch animals or for the supply of milk is necessary 
for two categories of persons in the village : 
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(1) non-cultivating: peasant owners who reside 
in the village or keep their families there; 

(2) workers in the village rtdio are not owners 
of land and are engaged in occupations other 
than cultivation. 

At *|)resent those who belong to the second 
group have only a small proportion of cattle in a 
village. They get fodder for their animals from, 
cultivators (owners and non-owners) mainly in return 
for seasonal field work or personal service of one kind, 
or another. Often they rent small bits of land, which 
they cultivate with hired or borrowed cattle with the 
object of getting some fodder for their mil.ch animals. 
The first source will tend to diminish under joint 
management, and the second will disappear altogether. 
In fact, much the best thing that non-cultivating 
workers in a village can do is to get their milk from 
the village dairy, but if they wish to maintain their 
own milch animals, they may buy dry fodder from 
the village depot which the joint organisation will 
maintain, and obtain green fodder from cultivators 
by private arrangement. 

Non-cultivating owners are in a difierent position. 
They will be in receipt of an ownership dividend, but 
there must also be some provision for fodder for their 
milch animals. Rents in kind which are realised in 
the present economy include a share in grain as well as 
fodder. Provision for fodder is necessary because the 
village is often the place where families continue to 
reside even though some or all of their working members 
may be employed elsewhere. A tentative solution 
suggested by some peasants in a Jullundur village is 
that non-cultivating owners who have milch animals 
and need fodder should receive the share of fodder 
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ear-marked in some of the work nnits for the joint 
organisation. If a non-cultivating owner has contri- 
1)uted an area of cultivated laud to the village farm, 
exceeding the area of one work unit, he may be allow^ed 
one-third of the fodder of one work unit. Similarly, 
if the area contributed exceeds hall a unit but is less 
than one unit, the share of fodder allowed will be one- 
sixth. The -work units whose fodder to the extent of 
one-third will belong^ to particular owners may be 
specified in advance. The assignment may take place 
by drawing lots or in any other manner preferred by a 
village. Whatever the area contributed by a non- 
cultivating owner, fodder need not be allotted in more 
than one unit. To provide for the claims of non- 
cultivating owners who do not keep milch cattle, and 
therefore do not require fodder, it wdll be possible to work 
out a method for crediting them with the price of the 
fodder which is due to them, but is taken up by the 
Joint organisation. Similarly, owners who contribute 
less than half a work unit to the farm may be credited 
with the price of the fodder which is due to them. AIL 
residents of the village -who have no fodder of their own 
or need more than their due share will be able to buy 
fodder practically at cost price at the farm’s fodder 
depot. If the farm has surplus stocks of fodder over 
and above those required for its own use and those sold 
in the village, it may offer them for sale in the nearest 
town. 

These fodder arrangements will not perhaps appear 
to be altogether satisfactory, but better solutions will 
no doubt be reached by villagers -when they begin to 
work the system of joint management. The important 
point is that when land and labour iu a village are 
properly utilised, and its fodder economy is placed on. 
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a sound footing, the problem of overstocking and worth- 
less cattle, for which there can be no solution so long 
as peasant farming continues on existing lines, ^11 now 
begin to solve itself. Overstocking arises from the 
fact that there are too many small cultivators with un- 
economic ^holdings, for which they maintain one or more 
plough animals. Apart from the religious sentiment 
in favour of preserrdng cattle which may be past service, 
-a large proportion of working animals, like their owners, 
live precarious lives. Rationalisation of agriculture 
will bring about a reduction in the number of plough 
animals, and will lead to rapid improvement in their 
•quality. Similarly, there will be marked improvement 
in the feeding of milch animals and in milk yields, 
because the village dairy will offer a profitable local 
market for milk. The State w^ill also be able to provide 
valuable help in improving breeds, a task which a joint 
village organisation can undertake with several distinct 
advantages on its side. 

Some Further Questions 

Besides the problem of cattle under a system of 
joint management, there are two other questions WThich 
come readily to the villager’s mind. A peasant owner 
may be in emplo^unent outside the village when joint 
management is introduced and work units are allotted. 
How* will he be provided for if he returns to the village, 
sa 5 ^ after a period of two years and, as he is entitled to 
a work unit, asks for one to be allotted to him? To 
meet such contingencies, it will be useful for a jointly 
managed village to keep a few work units in hand under 
its own direct operation. 

The second question relates to the period for which 
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work, units will he allotted. This is a matter which 
each village can decide for itself. The common view in 
A'illages seems to be in favour of a five-v'ear lease’. It 
is generally considered that in five 5^ears a cultivator 
can reap the benefit of his labour, and more especially 
of the manures which he puts into* the land entrusted 
to him for purposes of cultivation. 

It ma3^ be asked, what wdl happen at the end of the 
first five-year period ? A w’’orking village community, 
which is reorganised on the principles of joint manage- 
ment, is bomid to be a society in a state of rapid change. 
The changes vill cover every aspect of life, whether 
intellectual, technical, economic or social, and will afiect 
the outlook and opportunities of individuals no less than, 
the character of the society itself. Dn all sides, new 
relationships, newr ways of thought and new demands 
will arise. There will also appear new and practical 
solutions for problems of vrhich we can now foresee 
onty a few. When the milage community has func- 
tioned for some length of time in its new framework, 
we shall be able to see more clearly into its future. 
Our immediate task is to concentrate on the first step 
which is, in the nature of things, the most diflhcult to 
take. It is enough if we can find a way here and now 
to overcome the present resistances and so enable our 
peasant .society to make a fresh start in its historical 
evolution. > 

It is, nevertheless, possible to indicate some of the 
developments which are likety to take place when 
villages begin to function successfully on the basis of 
joint management. We start with work units and a 
preference for peasant owners. We shall soon find 
ourselves moving towards a system of cooperative 
production, which null be increasingly efficient, and 
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extend to cultivation as well as other forms of work. 
The ownership dividend, which is based at first on 
current rentals, vdll eventually take the form of a share 
in profits. In each type of 'work, wmges will be equal, 
irrespective of whether the workers are owners or non- 
owuers. '‘When mechanised techniques are adopted., 
work -will be allotted to individuals and not to families. 
Finally, the structure of the peasant village -will tend, 
to become more and more integrated. This implies 
tv'o things. In the first place, the village will increasingly 
function as an economic unit in agriculture and also in 
certain' industrial processes. Secondly, the present 
division of the village community into more or less fixed 
groups with varying functions and social rights will 
be gradually modified and may largely disappear. 
Each tract, each tribe, and each village 'will 
react to the change from petty farming to joint 
management according to its own special character- 
istics, Instead of uniformity in development, we have 
every reason to expect a rich diversity and a dynamic 
process of social change, in which communities of 
workers 'will themselves discover answers to their own 
specific problems. 
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RFXJRGANISATIOH AND AGRICUDTURAI. 
BMPLOYIVIBNT 

Labour Surpuijs , 

T he first reaction to any proposal for the rationalisa- 
tion of agriculture in India, even on the basis oi the 
existing technique, is that a very large number of 
workers will be displaced, and we may be faced with an 
almost impossible problem. It is necessary, .therefore, 
to attempt an estimate of the labour ‘surplus’ which is 
likely to arise in each province, if the rural economy is 
reorganised on the principles worked out in the 
preceding chapters. Uneconomic holdings and the 
constant struggle of millions in villages to eke out 
somehow the means of their subsistence are evidence 
that, taking India as a whole, the land is carjydng too- 
great a burden. If we can determine how far this load 
exceeds, under given assumptions, the present capacity 
of our rural economy, we can form some idea of the 
extent to which new forms of work and service must be 
created through the planned development of our 
resources in agriculture, industry, commerce, transport 
and other services. In other words, before we can plan 
the use of our resources effectively, we must have some 
idea of the magnitude of the fundamental problem 
which we have to face. 

For each province, we have to’ work out two sets of 
ligures, namely, the estimated number of workers 
for whom a reorganised system of agriculture can be 
expected to provide employment on the assumption 
that the present technique continues, and the estimated 
number of workers for whom employment must be 
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found, whether within their villages or elsewhere. As 
will he readily understood, estimates of this character are 
not to be found in blue books. In using such data as W" e 
can bring together, the limitations and assumptions of 
■our estimates .should, therefore, be kept in view, 
r. ^ 

Estisl^ting- Probabi,® Agricubturab Empboymekt 

In estimating the number of workers for^ whom 
;agricultural employment will be available, the central 
concept used by us is the ‘work unit’. The work unit 
has been defined as the area of cultivated land which 
is suflicient, in given conditions, to absorb the labour 
of a man and a family of average size. In areas in 
which there is intensive rice cultivation, the defi.nition 
maj^ be followed as it stands. In general, however, a 
T.vork unit may be identified with a ‘plough-unit’, that 
is to say, an area of cultivated land which, in given 
•conditions, a i^lough or a pair of animals can manage. 
As a work unit in intensively cultivated rice areas or 
Avhere rvell-irrigation prevails is necessarily less than a 
plough unit, we shall be on the safe side in taking the 
plough unit in every province as the average work unit 
for the purpose of calculation. The area represented 
by a plough unit is clearly understood in each locality 
by cultivators as well as by those concerned . with 
•agriculture or district administration, but it varies with 
soil, rainfall, irrigation and the degree of intensity in 
cultivation. When the time for carrying out the 
complete reorganisation of Indian agriculture arrives, 
we shall naturally follow for each district and tract the 
local estimate of w^hat a plough unit or a w-ork unit 
should be. In making preliminary estimates for 
provinces, however, it will be sufficient to proceed on 
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the basis of a single figure for the plough unit in each 
province. 

For each province, we take, the total of hiet area 
actually sown' in 1940-41, and the ‘current fallows’ in 
the same 5'ear as the total ‘cultivated area’. The total 
number of work animals is obtained by adding the 
figures given under the categories ‘cattle’ and ‘buEaloes’ 
for working bullocks (defined as bullocks and uncastrated 
males over three years kept for work only) and for ‘cows 
over three years used for work only’. We have also to- 
iidd the number of camels maintained in a province, 
where these are in use, buf as one camel does the work 
of two plough animals, we take a camel to represent 
two work animals.* If we divide the total cultivated 
area in a province by the number of work animals 
available, we get the ‘cultivated area per work animal’. 
Twice this figure gives us the average cultivated area 
per pair of plough animals. This is checked against 
the average cultivated area per plough (figures for 
ploughs being separately available for each province)., 
and on a consideration of the two sets of figures, we 
assume a certain area of cultivated land in each province 
to be its average work unit. 

When we know the total cultivated area in a 
province and the average size of the work unit, we 
can find out the number of work units likely to be 
available. To arrive at the area available for *6rdinary 
cultivation’, which is the area available for allotment avS 
work units or other equivalent employment, a small 
deduction is necessary in certain provinces.1' 

® Agricultural Statistics of India (1937-38); British India, 
Agricultural Statistics (1940-41), (Provisional), and India, Livestock 
Statistics (1935 and 1940). 

t Areas under plantation such as tea, coflFee and rubber, and 
under cinchona, coconut, ganja and pan-rme, which are special crops,. 
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the number of 'work units available, we iiave 
now to estimate the total agricultural employment 
which is likely to arise. By ‘agricultural employment; 
we mean employment in cultivation, including ctiltiva- 
tioti of fruit crops and vegetables. 

Under'-our existing technique w-e have two categories 
■of regular agricultural workers, namely, cultivators 
(whether owners or tenants) and those who are engaged 
by cultivators and by non-cultivating landlords for the 
season or the year as full-time labourers. If we have 
un area of lOO acres, divided into lo 'work units of 
lo acres each, then the number of cultivators wall be at 
least 10. As w'ork units are to be allotted to families 
and not to individuals, and some families will^ have 
more than one worker available, the number of cultivators 
employed in lO units may well exceed lo, but we need 
not make this assumption. As regards the, number of 
regular hired labourers likely to be required for agri- 
cultural work, so long as the existing techniques re- 
main, we may assume that for every lo work units, 
5 workers of this description wall be required. Thus, 
the total agricultural employment available on lO work 


should be excluded, because they are shown separately in the census 
occupational tables, from which we have to make our estimate of the 
number of workers for whom employment is to be found. In the 
estimates which follow wo have been able to exclude only the areas 
under tea, coffee and coconut, because we do not have iiilormalion 
for areas under other crops. The employment under market 
■eardeuers, flower and fruit growers’ is shown separately in the census 
returns, but for our purpose fruit gardening is part of _ ordinary 
cultivation’. The error involved on account ol the individual 
deductions, which we cannot make because information is lacking, 
is neeli'nblc. In practice, therefore, we take total cultivated arcvU 
less area under tea, coffee and coconut as’ the area available for 
‘ordinary cultivation’ on the basis of which the number oi work units 
is to be'calculated. r 

* It will be recalled that the allotment of work on the fruit or 
vo,getablo farm of a jointly managed village will bo on a different 
basis from that followed in the cultivation of ordinary crops. 
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•auits ma}- be taken to be 15. This is on the whole a 
consen-iitive estimate of the number of full-time workers 
likeh' to be employed when Joint management, is 
introduced.'^' The estimate is not affected by the fact 
that areas outside the non-peasant villages will not 
pass into joint management. The ^demand far casual 
and harvest labour will be in addition to the demand 
calculated above. In practice the number of full-time 
workers likely to be required om every 10 work units 
will ]jrobably be somewhere between 15 and 20. 

Kstimating Number op Potentiap Workers 

For estimating the total number of workers for whom 
work, has to be found, we have to rely in the main on 
occupational data collected at the decennial censuses. 
At the census of 1931 3 a list of 195 occupational groups 
was drawn up. These were divided into four main 
classes : (A) Production of Raw Materials, (B) Prepara- 
tion and Supply of Material Substances, (C) Public Ad- 
ministration and Liberal Arts, and (D) Miscellaneous, 
Class A, with which alone we are here concerned, included 
two sub-classes, (I) Exploitation of Animals and Vege- 
tation and (II) Exploitation of Minerals. The fornier 
category comprised two ‘orders', (i) Pasture and Agri- 
culture, and (2) Fishing and Hunting. Under ‘Pasture 
and Agriculture’ occupations were further classiffed into 
five ‘sub-orders’, namely, {a) Cultivation, (6) Cultivation 
of Special Crops, Fruit etc., (c) Forestry, («!) Stock-raising 

* In Eastern Europe, where conditions resemble to some extent 
tlioso we know on Lidia, the_ labour requirements of farming .systems 
based mainly in coni crops with some live-stock farming, but without 
any intensive dairying, amount to about 30 farm ivorkens per 100 
hectares, i.e., 12 per 100 acres of farm land. Warriner : EconmnicB 
of Peasant Farming p. 68. 
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■ind (e) Raising of SmaU Animals and Insects. ‘Rural 
eniplovment’ would jnclnde all these categories, and 
also more than forty occupational groups outside class A. 
-.vhich are distributed in varying proportions between 
urban and rural areas. In this study we are limiting 
the words ‘agricul^ral employment’ to those occupa- 
tions which are likel^^ to be affected directly b}. le- 
organisation in the rural economy on the lines described 
in" the earlier chapters. For reasons which have already 
been explained, in determining employment on the basis of 
area available for allotment as work units, we shall exclude 
employment under sub-ordCr {&), that is, cultivation of 
special crops, and only consider employment under sub- 
order (tf), namety, cultivation. About 94 per cent of the 
total employment in the order ‘Pasture and Agriculture' 
is classified as cultivation and less than 2 per cent as 
‘cultivation of .special crops’. 

The sub-order {a). Cultivation, is divided into the 
following occupational groups : 

{i) Non-cultivating proprietors taking rent in 
money or kind ; 

[ii] Estate agents and managers of owners ; 

{Hi) Estate agents and managers of Government ; 
[iv) Rent collectors, clerks etc. ; 

(a) Cultivating owners ; 

[vi) Tenant cultivators ; 

[mi] Agricultural labourers ; 

{yiii) Cultivators of ‘shifting areas’. 

In allotting work units, we are concerned only wdth 
cultivators and agricultural labourers, that is to ,say, 
with groups {v) to {viU) in the above classification. Groups 
(f) to [iv) contain non-cultivators, and the first of these 
includes only those who are rent-receivers. 
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Those who follow any of the occupations enumerated 
at the census are classified as follom’S ; 

As principal As working As subsidiary tc 

occupation ' dependents other occupation 

Mah Female Male Female Male Female 
Before we can estimate the number of persons for 
whom w^ork must be found, we have to be clear as to the 
categories w’hich are relevant to ‘agricultural emplo3'ment^ 
in a reorganised rural economy. The first point for con- 
sideration is w'hether women should or should not be 
included in our calculation. -tEven though the census of 
1931 showed cultivation as the principal occupation for 
nearl}’- 7 million women and agricultural labour as the 
principal occupation for more than g million women, in 
point of fact w'omen in India do not ‘cultivate’, in the 
sense of tiding the land, nor do thej' w'ork as full-time 
hired agricultural labourers. The\' assist men in several 
operations in cultivation and also work as casual or 
seasonal labourers on their owm. Thej’ do not need to 
be considered separately w^-hen we are concerned with 
agricultural employment in terms of work units. The\' 
will be able to take part in agricultural operations in the 
same way as ther^' are doing at present, because the work 
unit conception itself follows from the premiss that 
decentralised famih* labour is fundamental to our rural 
econonty so long as the existing technique is retained. 
Accordingl^g for the problem w'hich we have in hand, 
we can confine ourselves to male workers onty. 

The next point for consideration is whether male 
working dependents and men for whom cultivation and 
agricultural labour are subsidiary occupations should or 
should not be included. At the census of 1931, the 
figures for British India (excluding Burma) were as follo’ws : 
8 
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Working dependents -4 s subsidiary 



[male) 

occupation 



[male) 

Cultivating Owners 

434495 

726,000 

Tenant Cultivators ^ 

966,960 

1,273,832 

Cultivators — 

Shifting areas . . 

13,720 

5,331 

.Agricultural 

labourers 

1,195,005 

1,227,752 


25610,180 

3432,93:5 


Those who are shown in the ‘subsidiary’ column 
•against any occupation are also shown in the ‘principal’ 
■column, or possibly as working dependents, against some 
■other oGcupa,tion. If we include all men who are shown 
as following cultivation or agricultural labour as sub- 
sidiary occupations, there is much risk of double-counting. 
On the other hand, a proportion of these must be genuine 
■cases and a reorganised agricultural economy has to 
provide for them. We have, however, no , means of 
knounng what this proportion will be. Similarly, we 
have no means of knowing from census returns the pro- 
portion of male working dependents which is represented 
by adults, and the proportion represented by those below 
i8 years or above 6o years or so, to whom in the ordinary 
■course work units will not be allotted. As the figures 
under the two columns are fairly balanced, we shall be 
on the safe side if we include all male working dependents 
in our figure for potential workers and exclude from it 
all those who are only engaged in cultivation and agri- 
•cultural labour as subsidiary occupations. 

Occupational data, obtained at the census of 1941 
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were not tabulated and publisked, so that we have to fall 
back on the census of 1931 and check the results with 
those obtained at the census of 1921. There is some 
difficulty in making an estimate of the number of workers 
likely to be available for employment according to the 
census of 1941. After carefuUj’' examining a number of 
possible methods, we consider the following course to be 
the most suitable. Let us suppose that, in 1931, 400 
workers out of a male rural population of 1,000 were 
employed in agriculture. If the male rural population 
in 1941 is 1,200, then, assuming a constant ratio between 
total male rural population* and the number of potential 
w-orkers, the number of men for whom work must be 
found will be 480. On the assumption which we have 
made, there is an increase of 80 in the number of workers 
who are likely to require employment. Now, in the Hght 
of actual experience, we cannot assume that all of them 
will leave their homes for work in towns, nor that they 
will all have to be absorbed in villages. The truth will 
lie somewhere between these two extremes. For the 
purpose of calculation, it may be assumed that half the 
increase in the number of potential workers between 1931 
and 1941 is absorbed in urban areas, and half met b^^ the 
rural economy. Thus, the number of workers for whom 
we shall need employment, according to the census of 
1941, will be taken to be 440. 

By following the procedure outlined above in some 
detail we shall be able to determine for each province in 
British India (i) the number of men for whom agricultural 
employment is certain to be available when agriculture 
is reorganised, and (2) the number of potential workers 
for whom employment has to. be found. We have not 
taken into consideration other forms of rural occupation, 
because employment in these will not be directly affected 
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by joint management. - As reorganisation proceeds, 
artisans will be affected no less ' than cultivators or 
labourers, but as has been explained in the last chapter, 
in a developing economy we have reason to anticipate 
an increase in all forms of rural employment other than 
cultivaticEi. * 

The various provinces may now be considered in the 
following order : (i) Madras, (2) Bombay, (3) Sind. 

(4) Bengal, (5) United Provinces, (6) Punjab, (7) Central 
Provinces and Berar, (8) Bihar, (9) Orissa, (lo) Assam, 
(II) North-West P'rontier Province, (12) Ajmer-Merw'ara, 
(13) Coorg, and (14) Delhi. ‘Baluchistan, which has only 
a population of 501,631 {194^) bas to be omitted because 
information about its cultivated area is not available. 
We have more or less reliable data for a proportion of 
Indian States, but there are large gaps. Although the 
principles outlined in this study are valid for States no 
less than for provinces, it will be sufficient for our purpose 
to limit statistical estimates to British India. The 
implications of our data and the practical working of our 
methods of calculation may first be explained in detail 
with reference to one province. 


klADRAS 

The number of workers in Madras Presidency in ,1921 
and in 1931 is given by the following table : 

Number of Agricultural Workers, 1921 


Cultivators — owners 
Cultivators — tenants 
Farm servants 
Field labourers 


Actual loorktrs {male) 
. , 3 , 697,287 

. . 2 , 077,431 

958,236 
. . 1 , 349,762 
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Number of Agricultural Workers, 1931 



Principal 

Working 

Total 


or.cupaiion 

dcpendenis 



{male) 

{male) 


‘juUirators — owners 

, 3,928,480 

68,244 

3,996,724 

Oultivators — tenants 

. 1,184,147 , 

44,682 , 

1,228,829 

Cultivatovs — shifting areas . . 

. 2,218,60.3 

297,893 

2,516,498 

Aaricultural labourers 

42,261 

6,117 

^ 48,378 


7,373,493 

416,936' 

7,790,429 


It Will be observed that different classifications 
•vvere adopted in 1921 and 1931, but the two sets of figures 
are sufficiently close to one another to permit us to take 
1931 as the base for an estimate of the number of poten- 
tial workers in 1941. Between 1931 and 1941, the niale 
rural population increased from 19,903,278 to 20,610,677. 
If we make the assumption, already explained, that the 
proportion between the male rural population and the 
number of agricultural workers in 1931 (39.1 per cent) 
remained constant, the number of workers in 1941 works 
out at 8,058,775. The increase betw^een 1931 and 1941 
is 268,346. We have assumed for purposes of calculation 
that one half of this increase is absorbed in non- 
agricultural occupations. The number of potential 
workers in 1941 will, therefore, be 7,924,602. This is 
the kind of figure which we have to Consider from the 
point of view of agricultural reorganisation. 

On the other side of pur balance sheet w*e have to set 
the amount of employment \vhich agriculture could offer 
if it were reorganised through the medium of work units. 
The relevant statistics of cultivated area and work 
•animals in Madras are as follows : 
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Worli (1940) 

Cattle — Working bullocks 5,709, iol 
,, — Cows used for 

work only . . 502,222 

Buffaloes — Working 

bullocks . . 958,389 

„ — Cows used for 

work only . . 65,027 

Camels (37 x 2) . . 74 

7,234,869 ( 


Ploughs (1940) 


Wooden ploughs .. 4,167,946 

Iron ploughs . . 57, 060' 

4,225,006 


The cultivated area per work animal is 5.7 acres. 
For two work animals the area is 11.4 acres. The cul- 
tivated area per plough is 9.8 acres. Keeping these 
figures in view, the average plough unit in Madras, 
talcing the province as a whole, may be assumed to be 
10 acres. On this assumption, the area available for 
allotment in work units will be equivalent to 4,054,459 
work units. On the basis that two work units will engage 
three full-time workers, total agricultural employment on 
this area, therefore, amounts to 6,081,689. Thus, under 
the existing techfdque, the number of rural workers for 
whom employment should be found will exceed the 
nmnber for whom agricultural employment will certainly 
be available by 1,842,913, 

The figure of 1.8 million male workers may be taken 
to be the labour surplus •which will arise if agriculture is 


Area (1940-41) 

(acres) 

iNct area act ually 

sown .. 31,979,126 

Current fallow . . 9,299,255 


Total eultivated area 41,278,381 

e r 


Deduct for apejciai crops : 
Coconut 598,427 

Tea 78,796 

Coffee 50,566 

7.33,789 

Area available for 

allotment as work 

units 40,544,592 
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reorganised. Assuming the accuracy of census enumera- 
tion and classification, there are three general grounds 
for considering this figure to be on the whole a liberal 
estimate. In the first place, the average work unit 
which we have taken at lo acres may be a little on the 
high side, as it does not take account of the fact that, in 
intensively cultivated rice areas, the work unit will. 
be substantial^ smaller than the local plough unit.. 
Secondly, it is possible that a number of men who do 
not till the land themselves or work in the fields may 
have returned themselves at the census as ‘cultivatorsh 
We cannot, however, say how large this number is, and 
what difference it vdU make to our final figure. In the. 
third place, in Indian conditions, 15 men per 100 acres- 
is a fairly conservative estimate of the total agricultural, 
employment which land can offer. In this estimate 
we have taken no account of the fact that a proportion 
of the surplus can be easily absorbed in developments- 
on a commercial scale in fruit gardening, vegetable 
farming, sale of milk and eggs, manufacture on a coopera- 
tive basis of ghee etc., which are all possible in most 
villages and do not require complicated organisation or- 
investment beyond the means of provincial governments.. 

Madras has 35,430 villages with an average population 
of 1,171 per village. If agriculture were reorganised,, 
the average number of male workers for whom other 
forms of work or servdce must be found, whether in 
villages or in urban areas, would be on an average about 
52 per village. If, by way of experiment, reorganisation, 
were undertaken in 8 villages in each of the 24 rural 
districts of Madras, the number of persons for whom we- 
must* be prepared to find Work, other than emploj'ment 
as cultivators or agricultural labourers, will not exceed 
9,984. /■ 
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Instead of repeating tliese calculations separate!:,- for 
each province, it may be sufficient to explain the position 
briefly with the help of some leading statistics. Further 
■statistics are provided in the Appendix. 

e r Bombay 

The number of workers in agricultural eniplo\'inent 
in Bombay (excluding Sind) rose from 2,659,980 in 1921 
to 2,916,721 in 1931. The estimated number of workers 
for 1941 is -3,092,718, Conditions var}^ considerabh- 
in Gujarat, Deccan and the west coast districts, and any 
average work unit w-hich w-e may assume for Bombay 
will not be a nurmal work unit for the majority of districts. 
This will be clear from the following table which show-s 
the average cultivated area per pair of work animals in 
•each rural district of Bombay’’ Presidency ; 


Northern Division 

Cultivated 
area per pair 
of tvork animals 
(acres) 

Alimedabad 

27.2 

Broach & Panch Mahals 

■ 12.4 

Kaira 

14.2 

Surat 

12.4 

Thaua 

. 10.2 

Central Division 


Ahmednagar 

21.4 

East Khandesli 

17.0 

\\'e.st Khandesh 

17.0 

Nasik 

17.8 

Poona 

19.2 

Satara . . 

21.0 

Sholapur . . 

28.2 

Southern Division 


Belgaiim . . 

22.6 

Bijapur . . 

40.0 

Dharwar . . , 

23.6 

Kanara . . 

6.4 

Kolaba , . 

lO.S 

Ratnagiri.. 

12.0 
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For tlie province as a wiiole the following figures are 

relevant : , 


CuJthatf.d area 
{acres) 

1937*38 1940-41 

33,746,810 33,736,910 


Number of work 
animals 

1934-35 1940 

3,642,412 3,290,430 


Cultivated area per 
pair of u'orh animals 
1937-38 1940-41 
IS.iT* 20.5 


We can choose either 19 or 21 acres as the average 
work unit for the purpose of estimating the labour surplus 
%rhich will arise if the rural economy is reorganised on 
the basis of joint management. But as the detailed district 
statistics which have been given above relate to 1937-3H, 
it is advisable to adopt as the average work unit the 
prt-U'incial figure for the, same year (which incidentally 
fails near about the median of the district figures) 
rather than the unconfirmed 1940-41 average. On this 
assumption the dotal agricultural employment works 
out at 2,663,441, so that 'there, will be a labour surplus 
amounting to 429,277, or 20 men per village. If 8 villages 
are selected on an experimental basis in each of the 
, 19 rural districts of Bomba5% we should have to find 
new work for 3,040 men. 

Sind - 

Thanks to new irrigation, so far as pressure on 
land is concerned, Sind is in a better position than almost 
every other province in India. The number of agri- 
cultural workers in Sind rose from 582,131 in 1921 to 
647,749 in 1931. The estimated number of potential 
workers for 1941 is 687,819. Sind cultivation is still' 
somewhat extensive, and the cultivated area per work 
animal is 12 acres. The average work unit may be 
assumed to be 20 acres. On this basis, agricultural 
employment would be available for 771,143 workers. 
Sind needs more workers than it has. 
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BEHGAI, 

Bengal, like Bihar and the United Provinces has long 
been known to be an overcrowded province. In 
estimating its labour surplus, we have to go back to the 
census o^ 1921, becgiuse in 1931 the census authorities 
somehow failed to give figures for working dependents, 
in respect of cultivating owners and tenant cultivators. 
Consequently the number of male workers engaged in 
cultivation and agricultural labour is reduced from 
9,827,312 in 1921 to 8,072,912 in 1931. If 1931 figures 
are accepted, obviously our '•conclusions will be open to 
serious doubt. By assuming for 1941 the same pro- 
portion between the number of male workers and the 
male rural population as in 1921 (44.3 per cent), and 
following the procedure already explained, we get the 
figure of 11,111,808, as being the number of workers for 
whom employment will be necessar3^ 

The average cultivated area per work animal in 
Bengal is 3.3 acres and per plough 6,9 acres. The 
average work unit may, therefore, be assumed to be 
7 acres. On this basis, the total agricultural employ- 
ment, of which we can be certain on our assumptions, 
will be 6,396,531. The surplus will, therefore, be 
4,715,277 male workers. Spread over Bengal's 84,213 
villages which have an average population of 646, this 
figure comes to 56 per village. During a period of ex- 
periment, at 8 villages per district, it would be necessary 
for us to find new work for 12,544, most, 

13,000 men. 

The United Provinces 

In the United Provinces, land carries a very heavy 
burden. The number of male workers was 11,646,024 
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in 1021 and 11,737,032 in 1931. According to ceustis 
returns, male workers constituted 55.1 per cent of the 
male rural population in 1921 and 52.3 per cent in 1931. 
These are the Mghest recorded proportions in any part of 
India, and it is quite possible that a certain proportion of 
those who do not actually work on the soil have'been put 
dovvm as ‘ordinary cultivators’ in 1921 and as cultivating: 
owners and tenant cultivators in 1931. The figures for 
1921 and 1931 are, however, sufficiently consistent to 
permit us to make an estimate for 1941. According to- 
the method already explained, the number of potential 
workers in 1941 amounts to 12,421,080, that is to say,, 
there is an excess of 684,048 over the number recorded 
for 1931. This may be accepted, although we should 
note here that census data for 1921 and 1931 seem to- 
suggest that in the United Provinces, as in Bengal and 
Bihar, agricultural employment has perhaps reached a 
‘saturation point’, and the number of cultivators and 
agricultural labourers whom the land can bear has 
become more or less stationary. If this inference is 
correct, then it will be readily appreciated that the 
situation can deteriorate rapidly even on account of 
relatively’- small maladjustments. 

The cultivated area per plough in the United 
Provinces works out at 7.5 acres, and per pair of vrork 
animals at 7.2 acres. If the average work unit is assumed 
to be 8 acres, the total agricultural employment, of which 
we may be certain, is 7,275,417, so that there will be a 
suqjlus of 5,145,663 male workers, for whom other work 
must be found. If, as in Bengal, the work unit is taken 
to be 7 acres, the surplus of male workers for 1941 
amounts to 4,106,319. Assuming the general accuracy 
of census enumeration, we may say that the true situa- 
tion in the United Provinces can hardly be better than 
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this. With, a work unit of 7 acres, in an averap village 
which has a population of 470, the surplus will be 40. 
If reorganisation were carried out, by way oi experiment, 
in S villages in each of the 48 districts of the United 
Provinces, we should have to be prepared to find new 
work for' 15,360 men. 

Punjab 

Three factors have operated to keep down the pressure 
of population in the Punjab- -extension of cultivation 
through new irrigation, employment in the arm3% and a 
readiness on the part of several sections of the population 
to seek their fortunes in other provinces and, so far as 
possible, in foreign countries. The proportip between 
agricultural workers and the male rural population was 33.5 
per cent in 1921 and 35.5 per cent in 1931. These figures 
were about the lowest for any province in India. The 
number of male workers increased from 3,351*275 in 1921 
to 3,930,594 in 1931. The estimated number for 1941 is 
4,246,582. The cultivated area per plough is 12.3 acres, 
and per pair of -work animals 11.8 acres. The average 
work unit may, therefore, be assumed to be 12 acres. 
In the canal colonies, the actual work unit is I2| acres ; 
in areas like Jullundur, in which well-irrigation is com- 
mon, a pair of bullocks can seldom manage more than 
8 or 9 acres ; in rain-fed tracts like Jhelum, the average 
may be about 10 acres, but in areas in the south-east 
which are exposed to famine, two bullocks or a camel may 
be good enough for about 15 to 20 acres. Thus, for the 
Punjab, an over-all average of 12 'acres will represent a 
fair-sized work unit. On this basis, the total agri- 
cultural einplojunent available is 3>9^3>I56> which falls 
short of the number of potential workers by 343.426. 
Spread over 35,269 villages, this means a surplus of 
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10 men per village. Thus, in reorganising, by way of 
experiment, 8 villages in each of its 29 districts, the 
total surplus to be faced is 2,320 or, say, 2,500 male 
rrorkers. The Punjab is indeed well placed for agri- 
cultural reorganisation. 

In the Punjab it is also possible to carrr- out a large- 
scale experioaent hi compmed operations on a regional 
basis which may come to possess unique significance 
for the rest of the country. ' In an area like the Nili 
Bar Colony considerable tracts of canal-irrigated land 
Ijelong to Government. The demand for w^orkers 
greatly exceeds the supply available within the colony. 
The people, w'ho come from all parts of the province, 
are on the whole enterprising, easy to organise, and quick 
to accept new ideas. In an area such as this, we caii 
carrj- out joint management in every peasant village and 
run State farms on similar principles. We may be able 
to carry out the electrification of the entire colony and 
introduce numerous industries in villages. Some of the 
larger industries serving the colony can be organised 
on the principles of broad-based investment and public 
management described in the next chapter. Finally, 
from the very’- start, we can combine these economic 
operations %vith equally comprehensive measures relating 
to education, health and other social ser\dces. The 
successful development of the Nili Bar ,1,011 these lines, 
under such favourable conditions, will not onty find 
new employment for workers from other districts and 
for demobilised soldiers, but will also offer at an early 
date a model of the new pattern of social and economic 
life which we wish to produce in India. 

Cexteai, Provinces and Beear 

The number of men engaged in cultivation and agri- 
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cultural labour rose from 3,102,817 iu 1921 to 3-423,368 
■11 1931. Both iu 1921 and 1931 tlia proportion betAeon 
tbe number of agricultural workers and tbe male rmal 
population was 49-9 cent. Xbe nmnber 01 workers 
fn 1941 works out at 3 , 541 , 451 . The Central Irovinces 
and Berdr are not, on tbe wbole, a tbickly populated area 
Tbe cultivated area per work animal is 6.1 acres, and 
per plough 16.8 acres. We may assume “lyerage 
work unit to be 12 acres, wbicb is possibly a bttle blgnu 
than tbe actual average. On this assumption, there will 
be -^56 2S6 work units, employing not less than 3,534,429 
agrbiultural workers. Tbe surplus of 7,022, which may 
arise from reorganisation, will not constitute a diticu 
problem, as it will be spread over no less than 38,985 
A^illages. 


Bihar and Orissa together formed a single province 
-until 1936, when Orissa Division and certain tracts from 
the Madras Presidency and the Central Provinces were 
-constituted into > a new province. The 1931 census 
-data for Bihar can be obtained by deducting figures for 
Orissa Division from the Bihar and Orissa totals. As 
similar information about the population of certain areas 
withdrawn from Madras and the Central Provinces 
is not available, we have no means of estimating the 
population of Orissa in 1931* 

The male rural population of Bihar rose from 
15,438,974 in 1931 to i 7 ,i 54»59^ ^941- Assuming a 

constant proportion between the number of agricultural 
workers and the male rural population {46.5 pcr cent), 
the number of workers in 1941 works out at 7,976,888, 
compared to 7,180,644 iu 1931. As in other provinces, 
we may assume .that . half the increase is absorbed m 
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non-agriciiitural occupations, so that the number olpoten- 
tial \vorkers in 1941 may be taken to be 7,578,766. In 
Bihar, the average cultivated area per work animal is 

3.8 acres, and per plough 9.1 acres. If the average work 
unit is assumed to be S acres, the total agricultural 
employment will be 4.643,662, so. that reorganisation 
will lead to a surjdus of 2,935,104 male workers. Spread 
over 68,869 villages with an average population of 499, 
this amounts to a surplus of 43 per village. If, in the 
experimental stage, 8 villages were selected for re- 
organisation in each of the 16 districts in Bihar, the 
number of men for whom Ive should have to find new 
work would be 5,504. 

Orissa 

In 1941, the total population of Orissa, as at present 
constituted, was 8,728,544, and the male rural population 
4,049,710. As corresponding figures for 1931 are not 
available, we may assume that the proportion between the 
male rural population and the final estimate of the number 
of potential workers in the entire province is the same 
as in 1931 in the Orissa Division {47.6 per cent), which 
accounts for about two-thirds of the provincial population. 
The number of workers for whom employment has to be 
found will, therefore, be 1,927,662. In Orissa the cultivat- 
ed area per work animal is 4.4 acres, and per plough 

8.9 acres. In the light of these figures, we should not be 
justified in assuming the average work unit to be less 
than 8 acres. The cultivated area in Orissa, available 
for ordinary cultivation, is 8,184,519 acres, so that the 
total agricultural employment will be 1,528,923. In 
other,words, the surplus for this -province will be 398,739. 
As this is spread over 26,653 villages, which have 
average population of 315, the 
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will be 15. If S villages were taken up at first in eacli 
of the 6 districts of Orissa, the total surplus ^ve shoulc 
have to reckon with would be 720. 

Assam 

The number of agricultural workers in Assam rose 
froin 1,697,546 in 1921 to 1,926,801 in 1931. Altogether 
115,567 men were recorded in 1931 as cultivators of 
'shifting areas’ which are characteristic of certain back- 
ward tribes. The male rural population in 1941 
5,207,488, conij)ared to 4,401,886 in 1931- Assuming 
that the proportion in 1931 between the number of agri- 
culturll workers and the male rural population (43. 8 per 
cent) also held good in 1941, and half the^ increase in 
the intervening period was taken up by agriculture, the 
number of male workers for whom we should have to 
find work would be 2,103,841. In Assam the cultivated 
area per work animal is , 3.9 acres, and per plough 6.5 
acres. The average w’ork unit may be taken to be 
either 7 of 8 acres. If we were to accept the latter figure 
for our calculation, the total agricultural employment 
would be 1,590,644, that is to say, there would be 513,197 
men for whom we should have to find work in non- 
agricultural occupations. Spread over 33,560 villages, 
this would work out at an average surplus of 15 per 
village. • 

Conditions over a fairly large part of Assam are not 
suitable for joint management in the sense in which the 
term can be applied generally in other provinces. As 
has been explained in the preceding chapter, physical 
environment is one of the major factors in determining 
the level of organisation which can be achieved in given 
conditions. Out of a total area of 35-5 million acres. 
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less than 9 million acres are cultivated. Much of the 
cultivated area of Assam, like that of Kangra district in 
the Punjab, lies on hill slopes and in valleys. If the 
present technique is to continue, joint management 
requires that the laud should he divided into suitable 
work units ; alternatively, it should, be possible, to work 
the entire hrea of a village collectively with the help of 
modern agricultural machineiyu Neither of these pos- 
sibilities exists to any great extent in several districts in 
Assam, In such areas, we have, therefore, to concentrate 
on the simpler forms of cooperation, on the cultivation of 
special crops, on the development of rural industries, so 
far as possible, with the help of electricity, and on such 
productive expenditure as the State can undertake in a 
peasant economy. Developments on these lines will not 
tend to reduce total agricultural employment. Since 
it is not possible to indicate in advance the proportion 
of the cultivated area which can be brought under joint 
management, we may calculate the labour surplus on 
the assumption that joint village management can be 
introduced in the form of work units oyer the whole of 
Assam. On balance this assumption is likely to give a 
more correct perspective than the opposite view that in 
Assam reorganisation will not involve a reduction in 
agricultural employment. The truth of course lies mid- 
way between these two assumptions. 

North-West Frontier Province 

111 some parts of N. W. F. P., physical conditions do not 
permit of the same kind of joint management as we can 
set uj^ in the plains, but if we take the province as a whole 
conditions are not unfavourable. Perhaps a factor which 
will operate more strongly here than in some other pro- 
^ 9 ■ 
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viiices is the unrelenting individualism wkicli tradition 
ascribes to the sturdy Pathan. Another factor which 
deserves to be considered is the relative infertility or lana 
in this province. If the rural economy were reorganisea 
on the basis of joint management, and the average woric 
unit wer^ assumed tP be 12 acres, the total agricultural 
emplovment possible would be 342,135. This would 

imply^that 160,305 male workers would require employ- 
ment in occupations other than agriculture. There are 
•2.826 villages in N. W. F. P., with an average population 
■of 8S0. The average ‘surplus’ 'per village will, therefore, 
be 57. In the six districts, which compose N. W- h. P., 
at 3 villages per district, the total surplus with which 
'we would have to reckon in the experimental stage would 
be 2,736. 

Ajmer-Merwara 

In this province, the system of land tenures has 
■some of the worst features of the old feudal structure^ of 
Rajputana, and it is uncertain whether a far-reaching 
principle like joint village management can be intro- 
duced to any considerable extent. Where cultivators 
do not even have hereditary occupancy rights in land, 
and are subject to varying degrees of feudal overlordship, 
means of easy transition from an inefficient economy to 
an economy organised on just and acceptable principles 
are not available, A situation of this kind is always 
difficult and may, in certain circumstances, become 
dangerous. If we assume, however, that joint manage- 
ment could be introduced in Ajmer-Merwara, then, with 
an average work unit of 15 acres, the number of potential 
workers (88,298) would exceed the niunber for whom 
agricultural employment is available by 26,559. Spread 
over 706 villages, wiiffi an average population of 524, 
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v/e sh.ould tiius have a surplus of 38 men per 
village. 

OOORG 

The number of potential workers in 1941 works out 
at 34,258, compared to 34,110 in 1931. The cultivated 
area per work animal is 6.1 acres. *The cultivated area 
per plough is 8 acres according to the livestock returns 
of 1940, and II acres according to the returns of 1935. 
The former figure seems to be incorrect and may be 
rejected. The average work , unit may be assumed 
to be 12 acres. On this basi§, the number of male workers 
for whom agricultural work is available is 33,690. The 
surplus of 568 men, spread over 301 villages, is negligible. 
The fact that the greater part of Coorg is hilly will of 
course influence the kind of plans which may be put into 
■operation. 

DEI/HI 

In the census of 1931, this province returned 40,495 
male workers engaged in cultivation and agricultural 
labour. If the proportion for 1931 between the number 
of agricultural workers and the total male rural popula- 
tion { 40 per cent) were also true for 1941, the number 
of potential workers would be 44,331. In a small pro- 
vince like Delhi, where a large and expanding town 
dominates the economy of the surrounding rural area, 
it is legitimate to suggest that all the increase in the 
working population of villages, and more, is being absorbed 
in non-agriculfurar occupations. In the special circum- 
stances of Delhi, therefore, we can say that the number 
of workers for whom employment would be required, 
accoi%Ung to the census figures of would not exceed 
(and might indeed fall short of) the number returned in 
1931. With an average wrork unit of 12 acres, 27,525 
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men can rind work as cultivators and agricultural 
labourers. Xbe surplus of 12,970 may be spread over 
305 villages which have an average population of 729. 
The surplus per village will be 43 and, if 8 villages were 
taken up by way of experiment, we should have to reckon 
with a total surplus «of 344. If allowance were made, as 
in other provinces, for the increase in the number of 
workers from 1931 to 1941, the total surplus would be 
16,806, and the surplus in 8 villages would be 440. 


India 


. . ‘ We have now made an estimate of the surplus which 

: , is likely to arise in each province if the entire area passed 

. ’ into joint management and, in the first stage, cultivation 

was reorganised through the medium of work units. In 
' fixing the average work unit for each province, we have 

, > made two tacit assumptions. In the 'first place, the work 

, ! unit, which we may assume for any province or district, 

is related to the present quality of draught animals. 

< : When, through careful breeding and nutrition, cattle 

become capable of more work, the wDi'k unit would also 
increase. Secondly, in basing our work units on the 
cultivated area per plough and per pair of work animals, 
we have not allowed for the fact that in provinces like 
Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and the United Provinces, there 
is a surplus of cattle. How much this surplus is no one 
can say. It is, therefore, safer to accept the figures 
as they are than to try and guess at the extent to which 


a province has more draught animals than it needs. 
Our final results are summarised in the table on the 
following page. 

In examining this table, it should be remembered that 
joint management is possible only in peasant villages. 
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If detailed information were available, we should have 
excluded areas held by the State or by big landlords. 
The average -work unit, which we have assumed, is 
likely, however, to give a true enough picture of the 
amount of probable agricultural employment over the 
entire area that is under cultivation, whether it belongs 
to peasant villages or to State farms or to large private 
farms. Peasant villages account in any event for the 
bulk of the agricultural employment available. We have 
also disregarded the fact that in almost every province 


Summary 

Ool. (1) Province. 

„ (2) Potential agricultural workers (male) (1941). 

,, (3) Surplus workers for whom non-agricultural work must be 
found. 

(4) Average population per village. 


„ (5) 

Surph 

us per village (male agricultural workers). 


>. (6) 

Estimated surplus 

if 8 villages 

per district 

1 are 

taken up 

(1) 

for experiment. 

(2) 

( 3 ) 

(4) 

(5) 

- (6) 

Madras 


7,924,605 

1,842,913 

1,171 

52 

9,984 

Bombav 


3,092,718 

429,277 

719 

20 

3,040 

Sind ‘ 


687,819 


663 



Bengal 


11,111,808 

4,715,277 

646 

56 

12,544 

United 

Provinces 

12,421,080 

4,106,319 

470 

40 

15,360 

Punjab 


4,246,582 

343,426 

682 

10 

2,320 

C. P. & Berar 

3,541,451 

7,022 

378 

(a) 


Bihar 


7,578,766 

2,935,104 

499 

43 

5,604 

Orissa 


1,927,662 , 

398,739 

315 

15 

720 

Assam 


2,103,841 

513,197 

296 

16 

1,440 

N. W. F 

. P. " 

502,440 

160,306 

880 

57 

2,736 

Ajmer- 

Merwara 

88,298 

26,559 

706 

38 

304 

■Goorg 


34,244 

568 

623 

2 


Delhi u 


44,331 

16,806 

729 

55 

440 

British 

India 


55,305,656 

15,495,512 



64,392 


(a) Negligible 
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there are hilly areas which are not likeh' to come intC' 
any scheme of joint ' village management, at any rate 
in the first period of development. 

It will be observed from the table that Sind is not 
likety to have to face a labour surplus. In the Punjab, 
in the Central Provinces, in Ajmer-Mervvara and in Coorg, 
uiiemplo5’'ment arising from reorganisation wiE not set a 
difficult problem. Delhi could, if it so wished, go ahead 
with reorganisation in the assurance that adequate in.eari.s 
of employment would be available. The provinces in 
which the estimated surplus ,vdll cause some anxiety are 
Bengal, Biiiar, United Provinces, Madras and, for their 
size, Orissa and N. W. F. P. In Madras and over a large 
part of the United Provinces, reorganisation is not barred 
by difficulties of tenure, and we have to exert ourselves 
mainly in finding new forms of work simultaneously 
with the progress of agricultural reorganisation. In 
Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and a part of the United Provinces, 
the figures showing the estimated amount of unemploy- 
ment in the event of reorganisation are, at present, 
largely of hypothetical interest. Until the governments 
concerned are able to take steps to replace by a system 
of direct collection the rent nexus which now binds 
miyats or hereditary tenants in subordination to those 
who hold superior rights, they may not be in a position 
to carry out any fundamental schemes for the develop- 
ment of the rural economy. 


There are three other conclusions which emerge 
from the table. The first conclusion is that agricultural 
reorganisation in British India, on the basis of existing, 
techniques, involves the release from cultivation and 
agricultural labour and diversion into new occupations 
of something like I5-| million male workers. The 
follovdng table will explain the significance of this , 
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:oiiclixsioii in relation to the rural population ot each 
3rovince. 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(a) 

^rocinv.r: 

Mural 

Estimated 

Population 

Pol. (4) 


population 

surplus 

represented a& 

a per cent 


(1941) (male worJeers) by col. {^) age of col. (t] 

-tuiras ■ 

41,476,927 

1,842,913 

9,583,148 

23.1 

lotabay . . 

1.5,4.37,671 

429,277 

2,146,385 

13.9 

sincl . . 

3,643,305 




3tingal . . 

54,367,749 

4,715,277 

23,104,857 

42.5 ^ 

Jnited Provincjes 

48,165,349 

4,106,319 

16,425,276 

34.1 

Punjab 

24,069,855 

' 343,426 

1,923,186 

8.0 . 

1. P. & Berar . . 

14,719,817 

7,022 

29,492 

0.2 

3ihar 

34,383,932 

2,935,104 

13,207,968 

38.4 

)rissa 

8,407,743 

398,739 

1,754,452 

20.9 

issam 

9,924,111 

$13,197 

2,412,026 

24.3 

W. F. P. . . 

2,485,874 

160,305 

801,525 

32.2 

tjmer-Merwara 

369,695 

26,559 

111,548 

30.2 

loorg 

157,508 

568 

2,613 

1.6 

Delhi 

222,253 

16,806 

84,030 

37.8 

British India . , 

257,821,689 

15,495,512 

71,586,506 

27.8 


The proportion of the rural population for whom 
new means of livelihood will be required if agriculture 
is reorganised varies from one province to another, but. 
for British India as a whole it amounts to about 28 per 
cent. It is probable that so far as the demand for em- 
ployment in cultivation and agricultural labour is con- 
cerned our estimates are on the liberal side, and 
in practice the labour surpluses will be somewhat 
smaller than we anticipate in the above table. On 
the other hand, we have not considered the effects 
of technological developments in agriculture, nor is it 
possible at this stage to estimate - the- effects of agri- 
cultural reorganisation on employment in rural occupa- 
tions other than cultivation and agricultural labour. 
The last column in the above table should, not be taken 
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to mean that the proportions of the rural popi^atior 
sho^Yn there will have to be uprooted from the villages. 
In fact, with the development of resources through joint 
mlla^-'-e management and the decentralisation of as inucn 
of our industry as may be feasible a great deal o£ 
economic" adjustment wdl take place in rural areas. 
Secondly, it is not uncommon for men to leave then- 
families in their village homes, while they themselves go 
out to work in towns. 

The major issue in the planning of India s economy, 
is that we have to create within the next ten or fifteen 
years new forms of work and sendee, in urban as well 
as rural areas, which will absorb workers who are re- 
leased from villages. It will be recalled that this figure 
of 13 J million represents male workers who would other- 
wise carry on somehow in agriculture. In addition to 
these I5-| millions, we have to find employment for 
workers from urban areas, and for workers now engaged, 
to a smaller or larger extent, in rural occupations of a 
non-agricultural character. If we were to suggest a 
target for the total new employment which we must find 
in the next fifteen years, we should name a figure of the 
order of 21 to 22 million workers representing a popula- 
tion of about 99 to 103 millions, or 33 to 35 per cent 
of the total population of British India. This consi- 
deration should be interpreted in the light of the fact 
that the total employment in large-scale and small-scale 
industry, including village artisans, is estimated for 
British India (1941) at about 10 millions. 

The second conclusion from the table at page 133 is 
that the higher the surplus figure in a province, the more 
urgent it is to take in hand the xdanning of its entire 
social and economic life. The surplus is a clear and un- 
mistakable indication of how far each province stands 
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from the modest optimum which we have adopted as 
the standard according to current agricttltural practice. 
Our intention is to move forward as soon as possible 
beyond the existing techniques, for the achievement 
of a suitable organisational framework is only the first 
step in a* vast and developing programme. '' 

The third conclusion which we may suggest is that, 
however formidable the figures of estimated labour 
surplus may look, provincial governments need not be 
deterred on this account in putting to test the idea of 
joint management in peasant villages. In doing so, 
they will discover new forms of social and economic 
organisation suited to their particular conditions. As 
has been shown, if in the first instance eight villages 
were taken up in each district, the problem would be 
entirely manageable in every province. In a later 
chapter we make a specific proposal to this effect. 


CHAPTER VI 

THE VHvEAGE IN THE INDUSTRIAE STRUCTURE 

The Significance of Indusi^ry 

IN MODERN society, large-scale indtistiy has a significance 
1 far exceeding the measure of employment which it 
affords. The standard of living of the masses is to no- 
small extent a function of the progress of^ industiy. 
Without industrj^ no country can develop its techno- 
logical potentialities, use human and material resources 
to the greatest advantage, or take its iilace in the comity 
of nations. Although there is no antithesis between 
agriculture and industry, it is industiy in its myriad 
forms and in its indirect effects upon every other sphere 
of human activity, which gives us the power to raise 
society from the struggle for existence to that level of 
comfort and creative leisure, without which culture and 
thought and the fruits of civilisation cannot become the 
common possession of all citizens. 

In India, the -objectives of industrial planning are 
set, above all, by the problem of mass poverty, in parti- 
cular by the poverty of our villages. We have seen the 
significance of rural reorganisation in any piogramme 
of planned development. In a thickly populated agri- 
cultural country, where a large proportion of the popu- 
lation lives on the very edge of poverty, we cannot secure 
the essential foundations for social and economic progress, 
unless we replace individualistic petty farming by a 
system in which the unit of agricultural prodiictbn is 
large enough to permit the fullest use of capital, orga- 
nisation, and scientific knowledge and technic^^ue. We 
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have seen tliat tlie structure of our peasant society points 
to a S3^stem of joint village management, in U'iiich tlie 
entire area of each peasant village becomes the unit of 
management, ownership and occupancy rights in the 
soil are respected, and agriculture is reorganised vnth a 
view to efficiency in the use of labouf and other Resources. 
In areas held directly by substantial landlords, we have 
admitted the right of property, subject to full protection 
for the worker and effective management in accordance 
•vvith social policy. To provide the necessary incentive 
for such effective management, we have urged restric- 
tion of rent by legislation and the principle of graduated 
taxation of land, so that for each class of land the inci- 
dence varies with the area held by a landlord. 

Throughout this study, w^e have emphasised that 
social control oyer the management of land, whether held 
by peasant owners or by landlords, necessary as it is for its 
own sake, is of fundamental importance in the complete 
social and economic reorganisation of rural society. We 
have also stressed more than once that agricultural re- 
organisation is only one part of the cure for rural poverty. 
As we have seen, it will throw up a considerable surplus 
of workers, which remains concealed in the present 
economy. It is the task of economic planning to absorb 
this surplus in a systematic and organised manner in 
new foniis of .work and seridce. We have to plan a new 
economy, indeed a new' social order, in w'hich there is 
full-time employment for every one w'ho is able to v/ork. 
An economi.c system may fail to meet this vital test, as 
in industrial countries in the West, or may evade it, as 
in agricultural countries in the East. In India, in 
planning both for agriculture and for industry, we have' 
to keep in mind w'hat may be described as the central 
unity of the problem of poverty. It is incumbent upon 
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•ias to plan industrial activity and to devise forms of 
industrial organisation with a view constantly to the 
problems and needs of the rural masses. The welfare 
of the masses is our touchstone for every social and 
economic policy. 

INTEGKATION OF E.UFAr, AND INDUSTRIAL ECONOMY 

Hitherto, in this country' yre have thought of our 
rural atid industrial economies as distinct and separate 
spheres of activity. Tabouj and raw materials come 
from villages, and capital, organisation and enterprise come 
from towns. The benefits of industrialisation, such as 
they are, reach villages indirectly. A fraction of the 
rural proletariat obtains permanent or seasonal employ- 
ment in industry, although the process also adds to the 
slum population of industrial towns. Large industries 
provide part of the market for certain rural products, 
but at every stage in the movement of raw materials 
from the village to the factory, the primary producer is 
the W'eaker party. The purchasing power of our rural 
population is so low that for the great majority of factory 
products demand is almost wholly limited to relatively 
prosperous sections of the urban population. The 
village as such never enters into industrial projects, 
whether they are sponsored by private enterprise or by 
the State. 

Plans of economic development which are now before 
the public do not seek to depart from these assumptions. 
None of them attempts to integrate the village economy 
with the industrial economy. Tor this omission there 
are of course good reasons. So long as a rural ecoTiomy 
is based on petty farming, there is in fact no direct way 
of linking it with units of industry. Here and there 
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a group of ^ullage artisans nmy be brought together for 
a time by a contractor or a merchant working on special 
orders. More often, individual artisans, such as shoe- 
malcers or weavers, may work partly for customers in 
the village, and partly for merchants. The relationship 
with the merchant-buyer is entirely personal, o He may 
have advanced a loan or provided the raw materials. 
Now and again, in odd villages, one may come across an 
enterprising landowner, who secures orders, enga|:es a 
number of villagers on piece-wages, and perhaps provides 
them uith simple tools. Apart from such minor links 
rural society has little to Ido with the organisation of 
modem industries. It is not, therefore, altogether sur- 
prising that in all our plans for future industrial deve- 
lopment we should more^or less lose sight of the village. 

To do so, however, implies that the planned develop- 
ment of industries will not relieve rural poverty to an 
extent at all commensurate with our investment and 
with the sacrifice which a community makes when it 
seeks to concentrate into a period of fifteen or twenty 
years a degree of industrial development which elsewhere 
took perhaps three or four generations. Among other 
things, rapid industrialisation involves a high rate of 
capital accumulation and, therefore, a smaller relative 
increase in consumption than may be otherwise possible. 
To a large extent, capital resources will be mobilised 
voluntarily, but it is certain that savings among all 
sections of the |>opulation will have to be stimulated and 
b ought out by means of special rdeasures which may 
possibly cause some hardship. As the industrial process 
gathers strength and the machine comes to occupy the 
centr-al place in the life of the worker, we shall witness 
here, what the West knows only too well, the psycho- 
logical and social stresses of modern industrialism. By 
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^■4.- village into our industrial scheme, we have 

™portauity°o£ acbie^g aa md.urtrial system wUA 
'ombto in a considerable measure tbe advantages both 
rf rural civUisation and oi industnal efficiency. 

The nature of the opportunity which lies before us 

n-ill be obvious if. we contemplate industriahsaaon 
' background of a developmg plan of re- 

S— : lio^. peasant sociei^. ou the P» o. 

*=■ „4. rxTbpTt the entire area ot a village 

rtn^« —the nature of the internal 
orvankatiou. the viUage has the means and the ability 
to Sfa a ffistinctive part hu the industrial economy, 
min the labour of a vilh«e and the resources of an area 
ir lay X,ooo, 2,000 or 3.000 acres, are fully organised 
aL Sloped by the use of capital, the jomtly managed 
iviU have funds and organismg capacity m a 
I^ree which at present we can scarcely envisage. 

ViLbAGS Artisans 

There are four ways in which the jointly taanaged 
rdllage wiU participate in industry. In the first place, 
as at present, village artisans will contmue to meet the 
needs of the village, for instance, in the matter of foot- 
wear or cloth. They will ordinarily work for mchvidaals 
but if capital equipment of a somewhat expensive land 
is needed for improving the quality of the local poduct, 
and can be adopted without much difficulty, the joiut 
organisatiou of the village can bring the artisans of each 
dass into a cooperative association. It may be expected 
that vradually artisans like carpenters and blacksmiths 
uffil be called upon to perform services whidi require 
hi^lier technical skill than the5’' now possess, bmularly, 
as"" consumers’ tastes develop, village artisans like shoe- 
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makers, weavers, potters, and carpenters will be required 
to produce articles W'bicb call for superior techniques. 
Whether cooperative organisation will improve the 
position of artisans of any particular class depends 
largely on the nature of the existing and the potential 
demand for their products and the extent to which capital 
equipment will add to their productivity. Wherever 
cooperation is in the interest of artisans, it tO-iII be one 
of the objects of the joint organisation of a village to 
organise it. Such cooperation may be organised within 
a village or for groups of villages, according to the 
requirements of the enterprises which we have in view. 
.Although joint village management arises at first from 
a combination of the landholders, the membership, 
activities and objects of a joint village organisation 
cannot be limited to them. The joint organisation 
will include village artisans, no less than other groups, 
and, since artisans in a progressive society are not in any 
sense a closed group, their effective organisation and 
development is equally necessary for all sections of the 
village community. The joint organisation is to be 
looked upon in fact as the primary instrument of 
social and economic change for every^ group in peasant 
society. 


In 


Processing of Tocae Products 
the second place, the village will undertake 


processing, wherever possible, of local produce. Thus, 
the village dairy will acquire the necessary equipment 
for the preparation of ghee and possibly other milk 
products like butter and cheese, which will be offered 
for sale. Preservation and canning of fruit products 
may also be undertaken. It may be ’ that for certain 
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lines the output of one village will not be sufficient for a 
plant. In that event, the unit of industrial production 
may include a number of villages, all of which will 
cooperate in setting it up. 

DECENTiM,ISATION OF INDUSTRY j 

In both the lines of industrial activity which we have 
explained above, the village acts as a producer largely 
on its own initiative. The State may assist by way of 
technical guidance, and perhaps also in finance, but the 
job of organising production and sale has to be done 
mainly by the jointly managed village itself. ; 

In modem industry, particularly in the production 
of consumers’ goods, it often pays to decentralise certain ; 

processes or stages leading up to the final product. Thus, ; 

different parts may be made in a number of places, and ? 

the work of assembling may be done at central work- j 

shops. In aU such cases, jointly managed villages can ■ 

act as stib-producers working in liaison with organised | 

industry, which may be under private enterprise or may ’ 

be State-owned and State-managed. 

The concentration of large populations in industrial 
towns entails indirect social and economic costs which 
are often overlooked. In the conditions which prevail 
in. India, we have every reason to make decentralisation 
a positive aspect . of industrial policy. The point to 
which decentralisation can be carried in each industry 
will be determined entirely by the extent to which it leads 
to economies greater than those otherwise available. In so 
many ways the State can create the conditions which, in 
given situations, make decentralisation obviously profitable 
for the parent concerns. Thus, for example, electric 
power, cheap and efficient transport, and facilities for 
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training labour can be provided in rural centres. These 
facilities can be turned to profit by organised industry,, 
whether it happens to be under private enterprise or 
under State management. When it is a matter 'of 
industrial costs, we should not of course make a fetish, 
of the village. And yet, wherever decentralisation 
implies economy, there is no reason why the village 
should not be a better agency than individuaL 
contractors. Often contractors have to look to rural, 
areas for labour. They can scarcely be provided at 
public expense with aids and concessions which wiE. 
doubtless be placed at the disposal of villages. It is by 
no means beyond our capacity to set up machinery for 
givhig the necessary technical guidance and help to 
rdliages. If decentralisation is accepted as a sound 
principle in the conditions which we have described, it 
should not be very difficult to ensure that villages become 
fully efficient units of production in carrying out such 
industrial jobs as they undertake in relation to organised- 
industry. 

Forms op Industrial Organisation 

We have so far considered the village as an industrial 
producer on its own initiative, and as a snb-producer 
working for industrial concerns on decentralised processes. 
A brief account of the principal forms or industrial- 
organisation win help us to define the part which the 
village can play in the organisation of large-scale industry. 

In modem economic life, even in countries which have 
a competitive economy, the State performs functions of 
a fui^damentai character. Until a few years ago, in 
India, it was content to gather its taxes, secure certain 
limited rights for the industrial worker, provide for some 
10 . 
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industries a measure of protection agaiust 
tiou and insist through legislation sucli as the Indian 
Companies Act on a minimum of conformity with social 
interest on the part of entrepcmnn and company 
promoters. The present war has brought , 

mderstanding of industrial problems such as did not 
e-dst before. Control over raw' materials, transpou 
capital issues, imports and eirports, sources of power and 
oyer the supply of skilled and unskilled labour, has placeu 
upon the State responsibility for the planned use am- 
■development of resources with the needs of war as the 
coordinating objective. In 'other words, given the wal , 
through knowledge and experience gained during the war 
the State is now in a position to set up admmistrative and 
technical machinery for undertaking and directing indus- 
trial development and for planning the use of resources 
with- the problem of mass poverty as the coordinating 

-objective. . 

A State wHcli Imows its objectives can guide, 
control and assist private enterprise in the interest of 
the community. It can also undertake certain types of 
-enterprise on its own responsibility. There is ground 
for agreement that certain industries should be, run as 
State^concerns. These are, for instance, coal, iron and 
steel non-ferrous metals, hear^ chemicals, electrical 
.generating and transforming stations, sloipping and ship- 
building, armaments and explosives, manufacture of 
telegraph and telephone apparatus, etc.^ The ^ State wall 
also accept responsibility for industries in which private 
enteiprise is not willing to risk its money, either because 
there is no assured demand, or because profits are un- 
certain. In some of these industries there iwiy be 
-circumstances which justify immediate production even 
at a financial loss to the community. In others it may 
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"be better to rvait tnitil the basic conditions of production 
can be made more favourable. , . 

■ So long as the broad framework of a competitive 
econo, 1115' remains or is accepted, private initiative has 
its place in any scheme of planned development. In 
■certain industries, private enterprise dias advantages^ over 
public management and is in practice more likely to be 
adopted. Such industries may be in’ the nature of 
personal services or may cater for special demands which 
do not form part of buUr consumption in the community. 
Or the^’’ may entail pioneering, discovery of new demand 
or risk of a special character. Examples of activities 
which are particularly suited to private enterprise are 
jewellery, cutlery, peiiumery, confectionery, printing, 
glass manufacture, production of smokers’ requisites, 
retail trade and contract work. 

There is a large territory between the sphere which 
belongs properly to the State and that which belongs 
even in principle to private enterprise. In this inter- 
mediate field, we have to determine the forms of owner- 
ship and management, which will combine (i) maximum 
technical and managerial efficiency, (2) the fullest 
mobilisation of savings, and {3) the greatest social and 
economic advantage to the community as a whole. 
Although in this study we are not directly concerned 
with problems of industrial development, it may be 
observed that there are two groups of industries in which 
the jointly managed village can play a distinctive part 
by way of investment and of control. 

Bro^d-bassd Investment and Public IVIEanagement 

The first group consists of industries in which rural 
products are directly involved, and raw materials are 
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drawn from within definite tenitoiial limits. Cotton 
miming and pressing, the manufacture of sugar, nee and 
hour milling, and manufacturing from hiees and skins, 
a^-e good examples of such industries. In startmg new , 
unitsT at any rate, in these and othm_ similar hnes,^ we = 
vrould d?> well to iUsist on a State-initiated system of 
hroad-based investment andpubhe management.^ In this j 
system it will be for the State to determme the location, i 
the scale of each enterprise and the magnitude of invest- 
ment, and to can for the necessarj^ capital. Villages 
which fall within the ‘territory' of a proposed concern can 
participate through their joint organisations as - sub- 
scribers and shareholders. In each concern, font ten 
per cent of the capital may be mvested by the State, 
about 50 per cent by jointly managed vifiages, and the 
balance by individuals in their own right, subject to a 
maximum which no one may exceed. The proportions 
are a matter of discretion and can be determined accord- 
ing to local circumstances. In certain cases the State 
may have to take a larger share in the investment at 
first but may later pass some of its shares to jointly 
managed villages. Thus, if the State is prepared to 
play its part, the fact that jointly managed villages 
have not come into existence in any particular area 
need not delay the establishment of a new industry 
on the principles of broad-based investment and 
management as a public service. By investing in a 
concern which it itself initiates, the State wLl em 
phasise its own responsibility. By getting a substantial 
part of the capital from jointly managed villages we 
assure to them a copresponding share in control over 
enterprises which affect their prosperity ver^^ closely. In 
enabling individuals to take part as investors, we recog- 
nise the right of every man to save part of his income ^ 
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and to invest it as lie likes. TMs will stimtslate savings 
and will at tke same time kelp ns to find a balance 
between social and individual claims. 

In concerns which are thus capitalised, management 
T,ill neccvssarily be a kind of public service. It should 
not be departmentalised by any means, but should be 
under sexiarate corporations formed at the instance of 
provincial governments. Such corporations may contain 
representatives of Government, of directorates of con- 
cerns conducted under the direction of the corporations, 
and of labour, management ^nd financial institutions. On 
the directorate of each concern, the shareholders (including 
jointly managed villages), the workers and the State 
will aU be represented. When labour holds a place of 
partnership in a concern and has a share in the con- 
trolling organisation, its interests should be identical with 
those of the concern itself. On these terms, capital and 
labour need no longer be opposite interests in the organi- 
sation of industrj^ Since owmership in each concern wall 
be broad-based, and each concern will work in accordance 
with a larger social policy, there should be no inherent 
cause for conflict between labour, management and 
capital. Should a contingency arise in which costs have 
to be cut, the sacrifice would be shared equally all along 
the line. 

There is a second group of industries in the inter- 
mediate field, which has ,been described above, in which 
the jointly managed village can play an important part. 
Industries in which technical progress largely depends 
on the development of appropriate raw materials have 
necessarily ver>^ close links with the rural economy. 
The, Best examples in this group are silk and woollen 
manufactures, and tobacco and oil products. It 
is most unlikely that we can secure the proper develop- 
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ment of sheep-breeding or sericulture or tobacco cultiva- 
tion through the indirect action of private mdustiid 
enterprises. Here, too, it is for the State ^(on centra., 
provincial or regional lines) to take the ini ia o 
obtain capital on as broad a social basis as possible, and 
to organfse manageihent as a public service. 

It is characteristic of industries in this group, as m 
the last, that the jointly managed village comes to occupy 
an essential place in the structure of industr3^ ^\'idages 
wili act as corporate investors in industry, drawing upon 
their common reserves, and upon the savings of all 
sections of the population, and will share in industrial 
control at least in proportion to their investment. At 
the same time, it will be open to individuals, whether 
villagers or others, to save and invest as individuals. In 
the production of raw materials, and in the supply of 
labour and trained personnel, the results of this close 
integration will, be to the advantage of rural life as well 
as of industrial progress. 

In the sphere which we have ear-marked for State- 
initiated cooperative production, other things being equal, 
industries will be located largely with a view to relieving 
the pressure of population in the poorer and th^ more 
congested rural areas. With management organised as 
a public service, the poorer and more backward sections 
of the community will have much greater opportunity for 
employment at all levels than under any system of private 
enterprise. When workers of all grades have constant 
opportunity and inducement to work up to functions 
and responsibilities of a higher order, the real distinction 
in industry , will not be between -labour, management 
and capital but, as it should be, between different 
categories of workers. Since the State takes the initiative 
in organising production and inviting capital, it may 
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be expected that risks and possibilities wiU be carefully 
assessed, and accurately placed before the public. There 
will be organised public scrutiny in respect of accounts, effi- 
ciency and financial operations. Sharp deals and specu- 
lative risks will be as out of place as attempts to evade 
taxation or to circumvent the lav?. When investors — 
and among them jointly managed villages— are called 
uf)on to invest in the light of greater knowledge and 
confidence than private enterprise can generally offer^ 
we are likely to tap and mobilise the resources of indi- 
viduals as well as of corporate bodies to an extent which, 
cannot be achieved under any other system of voluntary 
investnient. 

In industries which have a close and immediate 
connection with the rural economy, bulk demand can 
be reckoned upon, so that public management need not. 
be technically less efficient nor commercially less profit- 
able private enterprise. On the other hand, in 

enterprises which the State initiates and organises on 
the basis of a widely dispersed ownership of capital, it 
is possible to ensure that every unit is started on a scale 
at which the highest efficiency can be achieved, and is- 
managed by men with the necessary ability, equipment 
and social ' responsibility. 

Tines OF DEVEtop^NX 

The principles which we have set out for industries^ 
in which jointly managed villages are likely to talce an 
important share have indeed a wider application. In. 
the area which lies between State and private enterprise, 
there are a number of industries which do not directly 
involve the rural economy, but have an assured demand 
and will be readfiy taken up by private enterprise.: 
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Industries such as paper, bicycles and accessories, t5Tpe- 
writers, oil engines, steam engines, tube-^well apparatus 
■and certain items of agricultural machinery, may be cited 
as suitable examples. In each of these industries, we 
cannot say on a priori grounds whether technical and 
manageri^ efficiency* and the mobilisation of capital 
■resources will be better served through private enterj,)rise 
than through a system of broad-based investment and 
public management organised at the instance of the 
State. It will be for the planning authority to study 
the resources and potentialMes in every case, and to 
determine in advance the forms of organisation which 
•should be followed in particular industries. Wherever 
some form of public management is preferred to private 
enterprise, the principles which we have suggested for 
bringing jointly managed villages into a substantial part 
■of the industrial structure can serve as a useful guide, 
The State null take all preliminary steps and determine the 
location, the size of the plant and the magnitude of the 
initial investment ; capital will be called for in shares of 
small value from the entire community, so as to tap every 
•section and layer, and the State will itself contribute 
towards it. There .will be a maximum beyond which 
no individual may subscribe, and it will be for consi- 
deration whether restrictions should or should not be 
placed on the transferability of shares. 

It may be urged that a wide application of principles 
•such as these is likely in our present stage of social develop- 
ment to be in the best interests of the entire communit}", 
because they are capable both of securing full 
mobilisation of individual and corporate savings, techni- 
cal and managerial efficiencyj and the rights of woskers, 
and also of making ownership so broad-based 
.as to identify it to a large. -. extent with society . itself . 
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There ’vviil be new opportunities for leadership, initiative 
I and individual reward, but personal qualities and aspira- 
! tioiis will mainly fulfil themselves through the performance 
of functions which are accepted as socially advantageous. 

Our object in this study, however, is not so much to 
offer patterns for industrial organisation in India as to 
; define the role of the village in the industrial structure, 

I and to suggest the kind of industrial environment which 

i vill best serve the welfare of the rural masses. Problems 

1 of industrial organisation are among the most difficult 

i that any society has to meet, and what seems desirable 

as an end may become possible only after certain develop- 
' ments have taken place, such as, for instance, the groudh 
of a large body of highly skilled managerial and technical 
I personnel with the necessary social attitudes. As we 
have said more than once, agricultural reorganisation 
i can be undertaken successfully and without severe social 
dislocation onlj’’ if simultaneously we are able to develop 
i other forms of work and service. These latter are of 
course not limited to industry, for the extraordinary 
diversity of occupations which we find in Western countries 
. arises from the fact that they are highly organised" in- 
dustrial societies, which demand the most varied services.* 

* Mr. Colin Clark clasaifies prorliiction as primary, secondary 
and tertiary. “Under the former we include agricultural and i)astoral 
production, fishing, forestry and liunting. Mining is more properly 
! iireluded with secondary production, covering manufacturing, building 
construction and public; works, gas and electricity supply. Tertiary 
! production is defined by differeruie as consisting of all other economic 
activities, the principal of which are distribution, trHns]>ort, public 
•administration, domestic service, and alt other activities producing 
a non-material output.” In U. S. A, and U. K. nearly 50 per cent 
of vorkei’s arc employed in tertiary occupations. In Australia tlie 
figure stands at 46.2 per cent, in Ireland it is 38.5 per cent, in I ranee 
85.3 p$.r cent, in .Denmark 36.8 per cent, in Germany, 37.2 per cent. 

! In U, R. 8. R-. in 1026' 10.5 per cent of workers^ were engaged in 
i tertiary occupations. The figure of 23.2 per cent, given by Mr. Golin 
, Clark for India, should be interpreted in the Tight of two important 
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In India too, quite apart from the direct employment 
which agriculture and industry wdll afford, we maj- exp.ect 
a steady evolution of new occupations. The expansion 
of industry is only the spearhead of a much wider pro- 
gramme of rapid '^'economic development. “Tertiarj’’' 
occupations will grow to the extent to which industry 
grows, and to the extent that the mass of the population 
are associated with and directly henefit from the progress, 
of industry. To regard the rural masses merety as 
potential lahonrers and producers of raw materials is to 
confuse means and ends, and indeed to miss the true 
purpose of planned economic development. We should 
so devise our institutions that the masses can take an 
increasing part in the processes of industiial investment 
and control, and share adequately in employment at all 
levels and in all occupations. Thus, from the aspect of 
rural society, it is as important that new industries 
should come into existence as that the 'growth of industry 
should be related at each stage to the welfare of the com- 
munity as a whole and should bring new opportunities, 
particularly to those sections of the population who have 
long been submerged in poverty, 

As units of investment, \dllages which come under 
joint management will directly enter only into a small 
sector of industry. This sector includes, as we have 
already explained,, two groups of industries. In the 
first group we have industries which draw their raw 
materials from within definite territorial limits. Jointly 
managed villages come into them as a matter, as it were. 


facts. The great majority of those workers • arc in rural areas. 
^Secondly, many of them cannot possibly make a living wholly by the 
occupations which have been, ascribed to them. Theni are a luimbcr 
of ‘census’ occiipations which are of little more than metaphorical 
significance. Gonditions of Economic Frogrens (1940), Chapter V» 
See also Colin Clark': The 'Economics of i960 (1940), Chapter III. 
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of local interest. The second group of ; iiwitistries — silk 
and woollen manufactures, tobacco products, etc."- ate 
conducted on a very much larger scale. Jointly managed 
villages have a part to play in them, not so much because 
of any possible association between the industrial unit and 
the source of raw materials, as becahse the de^'elopment 
of raw materials w^Hl to a large extent determine the quality 
of the final product, and therefore the total progress 
of the industry, it is not suggested that the setting up 
of new units in these two groups of industries should 
wait until jointly managed villages have come into being. 
If the integration •which we have proposed is acceptable, 
then it is of course possible for tbe State to take a larger 
hand in the capitalisation of these units, and to part with 
shares in favour of jointly managed -villages at a later 
date. Since the idea is still untried, there is room for 
difference of opinion in regard to the part which jointlj’’ 
managed villages can play in any section of modem 
industry, but if the principles are acceptable, they should 
be put to the test of practical experience. 

The other industrial possibilities of jointly managed 
villages can, how’ever, be scarcely a matter of dispute. 
The village can and must be a producer on its own in so 
far as this is possible through the organisation of its 
artisans and through the organisation of small processing 
industries. Secondly, it 'will he to the interest both of 
organised industry and of villages if decentralisation of 
indiistrial processes is carried as far as it is economically 
possible to do so. The State can do much to create the 
conditions under which decentralisation will secure 
economies and social advantages -which centralisation 
fails to secure. Thus we see the jointly managed village 
of the future, not merely as a producer , of raw materials 
and as a social unit from which men go ■ out to work in 
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towns, but as a coiumtmity of rural workers, which is 
distinguished by a rich diversity in occupations, which 
has a vShare in investment, management and control in 
relation to several modem industries, and which offers 
in its rural setting many of the real advantages of an 
urban civifisation. ‘‘ 

This chapter does little more than thro\v out hints for 
so planning and organising the industrialisation of India 
that the masses stand to gain 'from it in the greatest 
possible measure. These suggestions have to be pursued 
in due course in detail in terms of individual industries 
and individual regions in every part of the country. 
vSome of them depart considerably from the established 
assumptions about the development of industries in 
India, and perhaps also from the expectations of the 
interests concerned. This is a subject by itself and 
may be left to a later study. It -will be useful, however, 
even at the risk of some repetition, to add a word of ex- 
planation about the relationship of the general sugges- 
tions offered in this chapter to the scheme of rural re- 
organisation -worked out in the earlier chapters. 

Joint management makes it possible for us to use 
the ^ullage as an organisational base for industrial 
development. This does not mean that the village has 
to become self-sufficient. On the other hand, for some 
kinds of economic activity, the village -vdll be an ap- 
propriate unit ; for some, groups of villages will have 
to be brought together ; for some others, we should have 
to conceive of the problem of organisation in terms of 
whole regions. The principles of broad-based invest- 
ment and management as a public service are a necessaiy 
corollary to any attempt to introduce industrial activity 
in rural areas other than through the agency of private 
enterprise. It is important to recognise that if we 
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attempt tke development of new forms of work andsermces 
ill villages throngli tlie agency of private enterprise, v^e 
invite the failure of alh schemes for the reorganisation of 
the rural econom3^ Withhi a village, private enterprise 
in non-agricultural activities, and joint management in 
agricultural activities, are not consistent with ekch other. 
It follows that in all industries which lend themselves 
sufficiently to integration with the rural economy, public 
management rather than private enterprise must be the 
liasic principle of organisation. It follows also that in 
pursuing decentralisation as a positive policy (to be 
carried so far as it can be made to yield economies not 
otherwise available), for some purposes the village will 
be the unit, for some others groups of villages will have 
to be organised together. Here too, in enterprises which 
serve rural areas, management has to be organised as a 
kind of public service. 

Up to this point out x^roposals are vital to the eSective 
development of jointly managed villages. Beyond this 
point, however, we are in the realm of issues in industrial 
organisation which are not at present germane to the 
limited problem of reorganisation in rural society. In 
this study, it is not possible to give more than a post- 
script to these issues, ffhe leading questions are : 
(i) What are the industries which the State should own 
and manage? (2) What are the industries which belong 
in principle to the field of j)rivate enterprise? {3) In the 
intermediate field between (i) and 42), 'which industries- 
can -we organise on the principles of broad-based invest- 
ment and management as a public service? The main 
economic considerations which will determine our prin- 
ciplerj of organisation in respect of any industry are 
(i) its character as a key industry, (2) tedinical and mana- 
gerial efficiency, (3) how the industry has developed 
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in the past, and (4) how best the necessary caphal can be 
secured. We have to balance the increased opportu- 
nities which public management in an industry brings 
to several baclcvi^a.rd sections in the population against 
the possibility that public management may imply slower 
technical 'change or' perhaps prices higher than, those 
which, in certain conditions, free competition and private 
enterprise are able to secure. 

Many of those who feel bound by existing patterns 
of organisation are certain that over the greater part of 
the industrial field there is no real alternative to private 
enterprise; as a matter of 'faith and experience tney 
regard all other principles of organisation as less eificient. 
A number of weaknesses commonly' ascribed to govern- 
ments in the industrial field are due to the fact that their 
machiner}^ was never equipped and designed for: under- 
taking and managing economic enterprises. Given the 
necessary vnil and stability, there is little to prevent 
modern governments from creating the necessary incen- 
tives and organisation for carrying out large economic 
enterprises. Although every country has its own 
peculiar difaculties, in principle there is no insurmount- 
able reason why, in these days, a government should 
not be able to devise forms of organisation in which 
various units of production can act quickly, efliciently 
and with vision, in the public interest and without red tape. 
It is true of course that a great deal of courage, imagi- 
nation, sheer hard work and public spirit are needed for 
creating and running the immense organisation imxilicit 
in the very idea of public management. But are not 
these attributes the sine qua non of any attempt to xilau 
against mass poverty? 


CHAPTER VII \ 

ADMINLSTRATIVB PROBtEMS 

Prerequisites of Pe^nning , 

R eorganisation of the rural ecouomy and its integra.- 
tioii witk industry will make considerable demands on 
the administration. It must be realised that the planner’s 
outlook has to be as large as society itself. He has to 
place in the forefront of his vision the interest of the 
community as a whole and watch every possible line of 
action in its bearing on the poverty of the masses, which 
means, in Indian conditions, the poverty particularly 
of the rural masses. While he must be aware of the 
conflicts of interest which exist within the community 
itself and know the interaction of various social and 
economic tendencies, he must have clear and clearly 
expressed social objectives, and have the ability to pursue 
them with conviction. A community which sets out to 
shape its destiny with its own hands must make a 
supreme and an urgent eflurt to rise above its limi- 
tations. 

In this study, we are not concerned with constitu- 
tional aspects. It may, however, be said of every 
Country that unless three conditions are met, no serious 
planning is possible. The first condition is stability of 
administration and substantial continuity in policy. 
This implies planning on the basis of a large measure of 
agreement in the community. The second condition is 
that whatever the extent of the territory over which the 
highest, planning authority operates, it must have the 
means to carry through its policy in coordination with 
the authorities of constituent areas. Thus, a great deal 
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of diversity in poHtical forms is consistent nith economic 
inte«ration, so that the true basis of common action ,s 
found in a synthesis of fundamental constructive ideas, 
conceived in the interest of the masses. In the third 
place since reorganisation involve major changes in 
L ontlffok and capacity of the masses, administrations 
will conceive and esecute plans rightly in the measure 
iu which the masses are able to play an active part in the 
operations of planning. They are the primary instru™ 
ments of social change and it is vital that they ^^ve a 
corresponding place in the institutions charged with 
planning for society. If these three basic conditions 
L satisfied, then it is possible for a community to secure 
in increasing measure the requisite administrative effi- 
ciency, integrity in tbe discharge of public business, and 
technical knowledge, all of which are indispensable to the 
planned use and development of the resources of the 
community. In a study of this character it is legitimate 
to assume that these pre-conditions of successful plan- 
mn<- will exist, and that a community which wants to 
eradicate poverty from its midst will strive to outgrow 
every shortcoming. 


TTib Peasant’s Mind 

Given this assumption, it may be asked how our 
system of joint village management, which seems to 
promise so much, uffil be brought into existence. At first 
sight the proposition no doubt appears too difficult to 
implement. How will peasants be persuaded to merge 
their holdings into a large village farm? For centuries 
they have worked as individualists. This has been as 
much their main strength as their main "weakness. How 
can they be induced to grasp or accept the need for joint 
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inanagenieut ? Will they even regard it as a practical 
alternative ? 

No one who knows peasant villages will tinderrate 
this great psychological resistance. And yet tmless^. 
before it is too late, we create the conditions in ■which 
this resistance breaks down or melts away, "we have to 
accept increasing mass poverty as a permanent feature 
in our social existence. Without some kind of joint 
management, we cannot make agriculture prosperous,, 
or develop all our human -and material resources, or 
secure the framework within which technique and the- 
organisation of economic activity can act as liberating 
forces or, finally, bring about that integration with the 
industrial economy, ■v\ithout which the village can only 
derive remote and indirect benefits from large-scale- 
industry. The strongest factor in our. favour in the- 
village is the feeling, which is gaining fast among peasants, 
that, with aU their unending toil, most of them are 
inadequately fed, clothed and housed. Their first 
impulse usually is to seek new land, but they realise that 
this has become on the whole a forlorn hope. They know, 
then, even in areas relatively as prosperous as the Pun jab- 
colonies, that without new forms of work the prospect 
before them and their sons is none other than that of 
growing povert5^ The level of prices during the war 
may have weakened this feeling for the time being, but 
wise farmers do not regard this prosperity as more than 
a passing phase. 

Policy iUsrD Experiment 

Against this background, our first task is to -work 
out a body of ideas, which axe feasible in our given con- 
ditions and are in principle acceptable to the people. 

II 
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•Tlie object of tiiis study is to work out and present a 
preliniinaiw framework of suck ideas. On further 
exaBUiiation and by planned experiment we sbaU be 
able to define our objectives and to discover the ^ oest 
methods for reaching them. Our first major objective— 
indeed the starting,, point of planned development— is 
to replace peacefully over a period of years the existing 
S 3 ’stem of petty farming in peasant yilkges by some 
kind of joint management. Other objectives, such as 
the integration of rural and industrial economies and 
freedom from poverty and social injustice for inferior 
and suppressed groups in rurd society, cannot be attained 
except through the achievement of a new organisational 
framework in the village. _ _ _ 

The central point, therefore, on which decision should 
first be reached is, whether we are prepared to adopt 
joint management of*^ peasant villages as our principal 
aim in rural reorganisation. It is a mistake to wait 
upon smaU and inconsequential experiments in the hope 
that they will yield fundamental conclusions. We 
must make up our minds on principles and know clearly 
what it is that we seek. Social experiments are useful 
if they represent a stage in the implementation of a 
policy decision which has already been taken. . They 
vdll indeed reveal the limitations under which we operate, 
the risks and potentialities which exist in different social 
situations, and the best practical methods of eft'ecting 
social and economic adjustments, of managing enter- 
prises’, of canning out the principles of democratic control, 
cooperation and social justice in everyday life. Ex- 
periments cannot yield a new outlook or a new philosophy 
-of social action. f 
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Pi^AKNErt Experiments 

Each. iDiovincial government has to determine for 
itself that joint management is to he achieved along 
certain principles. Having done this, its second task is 
to test, modify and develop its practical ideas through 
actual experiment. Before it can with confidence com-' 

■ mend its ideas to villages for general acceptance, it has 
to adapt them to local settings and so. refine them that 
the}' are accepted almost readily by peasants as sound and 
beneficial. This is the stage of planned experiment to 
which we have already rMerred more than once. The 
ideas should be tried out more or less at the same time 
in about 100 to 200 villages in each province, that is to 
say, in about four to eight villages in each district. 

The villages should be selected with care. Areas in 
which the people are more ready to accept new ideas, and 
in which the pressure of population is not too heavy, will 
be taken up a little in advance of other areas. In each 
village which agrees to try out joint management Govern- 
ment should provide a farm adviser at its own cost to 
assist the people in managing their land. In experi-' 
mental areas farm advisers must be carefully selected 
agricultural graduates who should have had experience as 
district agricultural assistants or inspectors, and should be 
able to work as practical farmers. At a later stage in the 
programme of change, intelligent working farmers could 
be put through special training in their own language, and 
.a new type of fann adviser, with roots in the soil, could 
be turned out. In the villages in which joint manage- 
ment is introduced, the farm adviser will not bean official 
endqwed with governmental authority, whom villagers 
must obey at all costs. His . task is to use his superior 
knowledge in assisting the village organisation in dis- 
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cliargiug its difficult responsibilities, and to provide and 
foster that essential managerial capacity winch we can 
hardly expect villagers to possess in the very early stages. 
The fact that he is financially independent of the villagers 
and is the final mouthpiece of a government, which is 
engaged in^ a large programme of fundamental reorgani- 
sation, will give him sufficient prestige and authority in 
the village. 

It is, of course, essential that the farm adviser should 
be a person with wide social sympathies and tact and 
should possess the gift of dealing with men. Thee the 
young Chinese from the universities, he should be able 
to accept his responsibilities in the spirit of a vocation, 
wherein work is its own reward. It will fall upon him 
to train a number of men in the village in farm accounts, 
in drawing up crop plans etc., and to guide the members ‘ 
of different committees set up by the village organisation 
for the conduct of common enterprises. It wiU be useful 
to place a demonstration •plot of ten or fifteen acres in 
the village at the disposal of the farm adviser. Often 
he will.be required to show' results on this plot before 
asking the village community to adopt new proposals, 
for instance, in the matter of seeds or fertilisers or mixed 
cropping. The demonstration plot will be both a test 
and an opportunity for the farm adviser, and in w'orking 
it he wdU have as much to learn as to teach. 

In villages which are selected in each district for the 
purpose of experiment, provincial governments will need 
to proceed immediately and simultaneously with their 
plans for full employment, education and social services. 
Within three and at the outside, four or five years, these 
villages should become, what we may call for want of a 
better term, model villages. They should reveal to the 
mind of the ordinary villager the vision that the future 
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aolds for Hm. Villagers from aU over tlie district will 
come to fairs and rural folk sckools in tkese model villages. 
The publicity will need to be intensive and ever}" means 
of persuasion, which modern educational techniques 
place at our disposal, will be fully employed. The aim 
will be to make our basic ideas ’of reorganisation, as 
corrected and improved in actual practice, part of the 
ordinary thought of villagers in every district. We may 
here take advantage of the fact that as a result of an 
unprecedented expansion of modem army training in 
India, we have first-rate |naterial for selecting many of 
those who will be leaders in rural reorganisation. If at 
tins stage joint village management is felt to be an ac- 
ceptable line of action, it should become part of the ex- 
cellent educational courses now provided for the defence 
forces. It is obvious that if demobilisation of service- 
men, who mostly belong to villages, is linked up with 
large programmes of rural reorganisation, a substantial 
proportion out of them can be absorbed with great advan- 
tage to society. As individual ‘guides’ working in villages, 
soldiers can hardly be effective, but as leaders in rural 
reorganisation, in the wide sense in which we have used 
these words, their discipline, character and training will 
make them a force with immense power for good. It 
is almost certain that some land will be made available 
for allotment to soldiers after the war in provinces in 
which there has been heavy recruitment, and possibly in 
some States. After the last war, areas allotted to soldiers 
were worked on ordinary peasant prmciples, so that 
nothing much was achieved. We have now the op- 
portunity of organising areas set apart for soldiers on 
the' principles of joint village management. By using 
this opportunity wisely, We can gain both valuable ex- 
perience and also disciplined and trained men at aU 
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levels for carrying out oiir plans. If %ve only use the 
means at our disposal with the courage and vision of a 
high purpose and avail of modern techniques of mass 
education we need not fear for a moment that oui efforiS' 
will fail. 

It ^ . 

Enabi^ing Legislation 

Having prepared the minds of the people for the 
change, and determined the lines of action, each 
administration can proceed, in,.its own way, to the third 
stage, namely, legislation. Here the choice lies between 
compulsory and enabling legislation. It may be anti- 
cipated that as a rule enabling legislation will be preferred. 
It will prescribe that if in a village a certain proportion . 
of the owners (say, two-thhds) holding a defined pro- 
portion (say, three-fourths) of the cultivated area resolve 
upon joint management, the rest of the village will fall 
in. This measure of compulsion will be sufficient for 
expressing and carrying out the will of the great majority 
of peasants in any village. To carry the principle of 
compulsion beyond the limits vfe have proposed will 
stultify the democratic .spirit, upon which to a large 
extent the very conception of joint management depends. 
It will be w'ise to leave something to the voluntary and 
progressive education of the masses, to their capacity 
to understand and determine . their own interest, and to- 
the leaders who enierge from amongst them. 

In every village which takes advantage of enabling 
legislation, Government will be able to iirovide all those 
benefits and opportunities which were given to villager 
in which the first experiments were tried. These incmde 
full emplo3’'ment, education, social security", various- 
development services, technical, guidance and the pro- 
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vision of farm advisers. iP'or the first five years the 
public purse ma3'' bear the full cost of farm advisers ; 
in the next five years the .cost mav* be shared equally 
with a village; thereafter, depending upon the kind of 
progress it has made, the village community mar'- be 
able to make its own arrangements for managing its 
land and other common enterprises. 

Enabling legislation will be passed only when public 
opinion is sufficiently agreed as to the changes which 
must be brought about if mass poverty is to be rooted- 
out. Given this measure of agreement each proxmice can 
prepare a ten, fifteen, or even twenty-year plan lor re- 
organising all its peasant villages on the principles of 
joint management. It is obvious that different areas 
will not develop at the same pace. In setting the target 
for each region, its special characteristics and difficulties 
will naturally be taken into account. In those regions 
which are very thickly populated, it may be necessary- 
to set up an active process of industrialisation before 
launching the campaign, but a gradually developing plan 
may be quite feasible. 

Internal difficulties which may arise from what iS' 
often called the peasant mentality will be considered in 
the next chapter. Here it is only necessary to em- 
phasise that it will be a great mistake to be rigid or 
hide bound in our methods. We should of course be 
absolutely clear in our purposes and in our principles.; 
If they are correct and in accord with the welfare of the 
masses, wm should have sufficient confidence in ourselves 
to be able to leave a great deal to the constructive capa- 
city of the people. Indeed it will be essential to stimulate; 
this'bapacity by every possible means. Once the village! 
comniunitj* sets foot on the new path, it will soon gather 
momentum, remarkable social and technical discoveriesf 
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will take, place, and so raise tiie level of individuals as 
wed. as of society as a whole. 

Further Measures 

We liar^e considered so far the lines on which joint 
management may be introduced by provincid govern- 
ments. As we have remarked earlier, joint- management 
is offered as a solution for peasant villages only. .In 
two respects several provinces will be required to under- 
take new legislation. In zamindari areas, while hereditarj' 
tenants in each village will be reorganised on the basis 
-of joint management, separate action is needed in respect 
■of superior rights. It has been proposed in an earlier 
chapter, that in the first instance, miyats should be placed 
in direct contact with the State and, at a later stage, 
superior rights existing in each village could be acquired 
by its joint organisation upon payment of such com- 
pensation as the State might determine after some years 
•of rural reorganisation. In regard to areas held by 
substantial landlords, the rights of workers will be pro- 
tected by legislation, and farm-owners will be required 
to contribute to the exchequer at rates of land revenue 
which will vary with the size of their estates. 

For each of these lines of policy the initiative and 
the responsibility for action will lie wuth provinces 
and States. The Centre will probably give financial 
■assistance for particular development plans, which will 
be rvorked within the framework to be set up by 
local governments. There is of course much scope for 
jDarallel ideas and conceptions on the part of different 
administrations. A great deal of the social change; to 
which we referred before, will follow from w^hat provinces 
and States do. But a great deal will depend also on 
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<leveloi:)meiits in the industrial sphere, in which consti- 
tuent units can have only a relatively limited initiative. 
If, therefore, we wish to integrate the rural economy 
with the industrial structure and to develop fully the 
industrial potentialities of villages, the industrial plans 
of the central authority (vdiatever the exteflt of its 
territory) have to be carefully coordinated with the rural 
and industrial plans of provincial and local authorities. 
Buch coordination is also necessary because the pace at 
which new forms of work and service can be created has 
a close bearing on the progress of reorganisation within 
rural society. In the last analysis, our principal ob- 
jectives — reorganisation of agriculture, changes in the 
structure of social values and incentives, the welfare of 
agricultural workers, and the integration of our rural 
and industrial economies — are inter-dependent, each 
stimulating and strengthening the other. 


’ CHAPTER VIII 

IMPLICATIONS OF CHANGE 

T he programme of reorganisation which, we ha,ve set 
forth in the preceding chapters will lead to iiuportant 
changes in social structure, and economic life. When 
techniques change and a large number of new occupations 
come into existence, the significance of caste^ or hereditart 
status in old occupations will gradually diminish, while 
new occui-)ations will be free from any such link. It 
may also be anticipated that the sort of hierarchy which 
now marks the social economy of peasant villages will 
tend to disappear, although for various reasons, leaders 
and organisers will, for a considerable period, come largely 
from the ranks of peasant owners. On the whole we 
have reason to expect a steady decrease in inequality 
among workers. Differences in income and status wiU 
tend to be due, less to accidents of birth and caste, and 
more to skill, education and achievement. 

This joint organisation which will control every 
common enterprise will contain all families who belong 
to the village, including those who may be temporarily 
absent from the village. Thus, the social rights of a family 
need not be affected if its adult workers are employed 
outside the village, or if they are dependent only on the 
ownership dividend, or even if there are no adult workers 
available at all. The place to which each family is 
entitled in the joint economic organisation of a village 
should not in any way be adversely influenced by changes 
and incidence of employment. This implies, farther, 
an equal franchise for all without distinction of caste, 
.status or occupation. To admit differences in franchise. 
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as between sections of a village community will be in- 
consistent witli tbe nature and purpose of the social and 
economic, cbange wbicli we wisb. . to acMete through, 
joint management. Similarly, : there will be certain 
fundamental rights which will belong to all without the 
least discrimination. These are, for iustance, the right 
; to obtain worh and the right to education and to all 
social sendees on an equal footing with everyone else. 

Besides these, there are other social implications of 
rural reorganisation. In our present rural society it is 
almost impossible to enforce a system of universal 
education, even if we are prepared to find money for this 
purpose. The majority of peasant owners, tenants-at- 
j will, labourers and artisans are engaged in such constant 
! toil for mere subsistence, that few among them are really 
5 keen to develop their faculties. Their work, their re- 
ligion and the customs of their society almost wholly 
absorb their energies. The utmost they are prepared 
j to do so far is to send their boys to school instead of 
sending them out to graze the cattle. They do not care 
I for adult education,, or for a large extension in the 

i education of girls, and can scarcely conceive of adult 

I Women being put through a course for literacy. Even 
i in village communities in -which women are active helpers 
i in agricultural work, they do not have any independent 
importance in the communal life of the village. Decisions 
5 are made by the men and, in field work as in other 
directions, the -woman's role is . almost always of a 
seconda-^y character. It -would be rash to expect funda- 
mental changes in attitudes until some time after the 
village community has begun , to work, on the basis of 
joint ihanageinent and a number of other changes have 
talcen place. It may, however, be said that w-here a 
village accepts joint management, there will be an active 
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mil to progress, and a measure of education %vill soon | 
be regarded by tbe rural society itself to be necessary 
for all human beings. It may be hoped that the intro- 
duction of joint management in a village will be followed 
immediately by five-year programme for bringing 
literacy and the necessary measure of general knowledge 
to every one who ..resides there. Kveu to those who can 
no longer be expected to learn to read and writer it may 
be possible nevertheless to convey general ideas and to 
■implant a fresh outlook. There are numerous educative 
influences which the joint.- village can use with great 
advantage, but which are likely to remain untapped or I 
ineflective in our present rural society. i 

Similar considerations apply to other social services. | 
Full education, full employment, and a complete quota | 
of social benefits and technical facilities may be looked ; 
upon as essential aspects of a single coordinated policy, • 
which win be brought into operation in each village and 
in each area, simultaneously with plans for the re- 
organisation of the rural economy. Where regular ! 
•contributions from village communities or from individuals 
are necessary for the growth of social services like un- 
employment insurance, local veterinary and medical j 
aid and cattle insurance, substantial progress can hardly 
be expected in our present economy. In so far as the j 
■efficiency of a social service depends on the kind of j 
response which people themselves make as consumers, 
■citizens or tax-payers, we are also at a disadvantage. 
Finally, it is quite unlikely that the present rural economy 
can meet to any considerable extent the cost of a pro- 
gramme of social services commensurate with the minimum 
needs of our masses. On each count, in all social services, 
whether they affect all citizens, or only workers in rural 
areas, joint management will place us in a strong position. 
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It is not of course suggested that in any area social 
services and schemes for economic betterment should 
wait tmtil we are able to take up or complete the tasks 
of fundamental reorganisation. It may be urged, how- 
ever, that the quiclcest way of developing social services 
to the fullest extent possible is to -»place econismic re- 
organisation in the forefront of our programme of action. 
Indeed, it would be a powerful aid to the success of 
joint management if it was also knovii that the change- 
over would immediately lead to a development of various- 
social services at the instance of the State. It is altogether 
beyond the means or the capacity of our present rural 
organisation to achieve freedom from want. But 
jointly managed villages clearly offer a very favourable 
environment and outlook for the development of adequate 
measures of social security. Arrangements can be made, 
for instance, for ensuring essential requirements to all 
who live in villages without being able to provide for 
themselves, whether they are old or weak or young or 
sick, and also for workers during their transition from 
village to town. An apparatus of social services, such 
as the Beveridge Report sets forth, can ‘be envisaged 
as a future possibility in respect of industrial workers, 
but is inconceivable in a rural society which fails to 
change over from petty peasant farming to some kind 
of’ joint management. Similarly, given joint village 
organisation, provision against famine can be made far 
more efficiently and economically and with much more 
human dignity than is possible under the present Famine 

Codes. . ; , . 

It is not in respect of social services only that joint 
managcy.nent gives rise to new possibilities of social 
action. Let us consider, for instance, the character of 
present-day leadership in villages. The position of: 
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those who pass off as village leaders has little relation 
to the welfare and progress of the people. To a large 
extent it is built upon the pursuit of self-interest. Its main 
strength lies in its connection with feudalistic landlords, 
petty officials and others who are in a position to injure 
the folk» who do net tacitly accept such leadership. It 
is this unhealthy state of affairs which largely accounts 
for increasing corruption in rural life and for the growth 
■of village factions. In the interest of the coinmoii 
people — mostly poor and ignorant and without influence — 
it is urgent that village leadership should derive its 
quality and strength from* service to the community. 
With joint management, there will be several common 
enterprises, for the conduct of which the village will 
elect managing committees. Those who become chair- 
men and members of such committees will have to justify 
the trust reposed in them. To secure results, which the 
village will no doubt scrutinise critically, they will need 
to rvork in terms of public interest. We maj*- hope, 
therefore, that out of this constructive work undertaken 
on behalf of the community, a new type of village leader- 
ship will emerge, w*hich will thrive on service and achieve- 
ment rather than on patronage and faction. 

From factions in the village we may pass to litigation, 
which has been one of the most serious developments 
in rural areas during the past eight or nine decades.’^ 
The capacity of litigation to poison and degrade rural 
life is unlimited. The growth of litigation is often 
ascribed to the character of the civil law which the 
British introduced in India before they had a Ml under- 

*Hoshiarpur district in the Punjab is notorious for its y ligation, 
but it may be cited to illustrate the point at issue. In 1938, the 
■writer carried out an enquiry into the record of litigation in 38 repre- 
-sontative villages over a period, of 12 years, 1926-37. During this 
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Standing of Indian rural society. This is true as far as 
it goes The real evil lay perhaps in the fact that the 
new codes of law and procedure let loose new opportu- 
nities of exploitation, under complete protection from 
the State, in a poor and illiterate society based on uettv 
farining, m which every inch of land was worth a fieht 
without end or scruple. 

The attempt in recent years in several provinces to 
introduce statutory village pmwimyats appears to be 
based on a mistaken diagnosis, even though superfichllv 
one of the main objects of panohayak is to reduce 
litigation. In their ityisy panchuyats were successful 
but strictly limited instruments of village organisation. 
They were voluntatji and informal in character, and the 
will of a small body of elders representing the dominant 

groups was law for all who lived in the viUage Neither 
the younger men, nor those who were by birth con 
demned to subservience in. the viUage, ever questioned 
that wdl. There was little economic discontent because, 
with a relatively small population to feed the rural 
economy offered, by the standards of those times m 
adequate Uving even to those to whom it dcj a g social 

Revenue cases Griminal cases Total 
9 83 

12 89 

13 99 

19 8 155 


Tahsils Oivil cases 
Ho.s}iiarpur 56 

Dasuya 67 

Garhshankar 70 

Una 66 


Average .for 

disWt 62 16 10.5 88_5 

It It IS recalled that on the average a case in the law oourte 
involves perhaps not less than fourfamiiies, it will be realised that in 
this district in the course of a single year out of everv seven famiUes 
two are engaged directly in litigation. It may be added that there 
has been some decrease in litigation in recent years due to restrictive 
legi.slation against monej' danders. • - 
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rights. Nor did money-lenders have the means or the 
ability to exploit the weakness of their borrowers. In 
a completely changed environment, elected panehayats, 
endowed by law with powers of coercion and punish- 
ment over the rest of the village (sometimes over two 
or three \dllages), arid altogether dependent for support 
on the machinery of the administration, can scarce!}' 
be expected to take root. Indeed, they are often found 
to be a source of mischief and further division in the 
social life of villages. It is essential that such organi- 
sations should arise out of and be closely related to the 
organi c social and economic life of rural communities. 

In the system of joint management which has been 
worked out in this study, the joint organisation has 
been envisaged as a democratic body, in Which all families 
will be represented and which will be the final source of 
authority in the village. Except for the preference 
which peasant owners will enjoy as cultivators in, the 
period of transition, all legal, social and economic rights 
will in principle be equal and common. Social inequa- 
lity, bred by centuries of caste, has deep roots and must 
take time to disappear, but against the forces of change 
which will now become increasingly active and powerful, 
those who defend it will fight a losing battle. The joint 
organisation may elect separate committees for managing 
its various enterprises according to principles accepted 
by it. It may also have a committee for deciding local 
disputes. This committee should be able to deal wdth 
all cases which are not of a criminal character. Appeals, 
against its decisions may He to the parent body, the 
joint organisation of the village as a whole. Judicial 
processes whl still d>e available, for instance, in civil 
cases, if a party receives no satisfaction in the village. 
Whatever the faults of the present system of law- and 
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procedure, we can amend it and fit it better into our 
pattern of social rights and obligations, but there can 
now be no question of scrapping it altogether. 

Frequently, during discussion in villages, the question 
arose whether the chronic disputes, with W'hich every 
village is familiar, left any room for jbint action bn a scale 
implicit in any system of joint management. This is a 
necessary and a legitimate doubt. Broadly, village 
disputes- relate to (i) rights in the soil, (3) encroachments 
on one another’s land, (3) attempts, in canal-irrigated 
areas, to encroach on one another’s share of water, and 
(4) domestic differences. The disputes are essentially 
of a simple character and are natural to a society in 
which both education and productivity are at a low level,, 
so that there is no conscious dynamic principle of social 
change at work. The peasant is a shrewd man, but he 
is easily misled, and such is village leadership at the 
present time that differences are easily exaggerated 
and crystallised into lasting e nmit y. Now, if joint 
management is successful, the first three categories of 
disputes will more or less come to an end. Disputes 
of a domestic nature may present a more difficult 
problem. A small proportion of these, especially in 
areas which were not long ago in the hands of tribes 
still in the pastoral stage, are due to such incidents as 
kidnapping and abduction. These w'-ill diminish as a 
more settled agricultural life develops. But the main 
cause of domestic disputes lies perhaps in differences 
among women in the village. It is 'scarcely possible to 
offer a direct solution, but it may be contended that 
inasmuch as we have accepted the principle of decen- 
tralised family farm labour in; opr system of joint 
management, domestic differences will not stand in the 
way of successful village reorganisation. It will be clear. 
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-therefore, that factions and differences, whicli, at first 
sight, appear to be one of the worst stmnbliiig blocks 
to joint management, will be reduced to natural and 
manageable proportions, to the extent that joint 
management functions smoothly and according to prin- 
ciples whose justice ‘ and fairness are understood by 
everj’’ member of the community. 

We have dwelt so far mainly on the social implications 
of the changes proposed in this study. iV few^ words 
ina3' now be devoted to their economic implications. 
To take first the question of mral indebtedness. For half 
a centur3'' or more, the problem has received a great 
dead of attention and has even been a source of anxiety. 
The chief weapons employed in dealing with it are 
cooperative credit, restrictions against money-lenders, 
debt conciliation and occasional moratoria. There has,' 
however, been some hesitation in probing to the roots 
of the matter, so that the solutions so far attempted 
are far from satisfactory. The significance of the common 
fact that petty farmers are able to meet their simple 
needs only when harvests are good and agricultural 
prices adequate has not been fu% appreciated. From 
time to time these assumptions cease to hold good, so 
that, in the nature of things, peasant farmers accumulate 
debts which they are unable to pa^^ off. This is the 
main reason whj^, taking the country as a whole, in spite 
•of the effort which has been put into it, the cooperative 
credit movement has yielded such meagre results. A 
second reason for the weakness of the cooperative credit 
movement, which is now scarcely in an expanding phase, 
lies in the fact that in providing loans to small farmers, 
cooperative credit societies are unable to maintain a 
correct distinction between credit for consumption and 
credit for productive purposes. 
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When a village accex^ts joint management, existing 
tmseciired debts maj- remain tbe concern of individual 
lenders and borrowers, to be dealt with in due course 
through the machinerj^ of debt conciliation. Debts 
which are secured through mortgages of laud should, if 
possible, be settled at once by the’ parties concerned, or 
they should be tahen over bj^ the joint organisation. 
Just as the link between the debtor and his mortgaged 
holding wall disappear when a village accepts joint 
management, so also the creditor will cease to enjoy the 
produce of the land w^hich^he has taken in lieu of his 
loan. Although the creditor is for the time being in 
occupation of the land, this cannot give him the right 
to enter into the scheme of joint management on the 
same footing as peasant owners. After a jointly managed 
village takes over a mortgage debt, it should continue 
to pay an appropriate rate of interest until it can pay 
off the principal. From now on the transaction %vill be 
between the joint organisation and the debtor, from 
whom regular recoveries can be made. There will be 
no further connection between the debtor and the 
creditor. Thanks to the high prices which have pre- 
vailed during the present war, in every province, a large 
proportion of mortgages have been redeemed. This 
is one of the reasons why we are now at a particularly 
propitious moment for embarking upon a carefully 
thought-out. xdan for introducing joint management in 
Xreasant villages. If we allow the next few years to 
slip by without some positive action of this kind, we are 
certain to be faced with a whole series of new mortgages 
W’-hich ma}’- nialce . the task of organising and carrying 
out joint village management extremely difficult. In 
other w'^ords, whether a great change whidi goes to the 
roots of the structure of a society can be brought about 
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peacefully and . witliout serious dislocation, depends to 
no small extent on out ability to grasp tbe opportune 
moment. 

So much for existing debts. When the area of a 
village comes to be managed jointlj’-, such borrowing 
as is necessary for productive purposes can and should 
be midertahen by the joint organisation. Frequently^ 
it will be undertaken for definite projects, for instance, 
the installation of a tube-well. Since land wfil be developed 
rnthout regard to incidence of ownership, the joint 
organisation vdll have much, freedom of action. It -will 
draw upon the savings of its own members and pay due 
interest on the capital so raised. Many of those who 
have left a village to Work elsewhere will find it profitable, 
nevertheless, to invest their savings in enterprises in 
their own villages. Individual cultivators will not need 
to borrow for agricultural purposes, except perhaps 
occasionally for replacing cattle, in which connection 
the joint organisation can participate in a large cattle 
insurance scheme (to be conducted by provincial govern- 
ments) or arrange for loans and subsidies. Individual 
families may sometimes find it necessary to borrow on 
special occasions such as marriages. So far as lending 
to individuals in the village is concerned, the function 
will be performed by the local cooperative credit bank, 
which vill also receive savings and current deposits 
from the villagers. These deposits will go into the 
banking system as a whole. For specific projects, the 
joint organisation 'wiU ordinarity turn to the central 
and provincial cooperative banks, but should frequeiitty 
be able to supplement such aid by loans raised from the 
village itself. In this way we may expect to see large 
changes in the entire cooperative credit movement, 
which will now be in a position altogether to replace the 
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xaoney-lender, and indeed to offer a nnicli' better ser\dce 
to a bigbly organised rural society. In such a society 
villagers should have little temptation to hoard precious 
metals, a consideration which has some significance for 
our future monetary and commercial policy. 

Efficient organisation of credit is only one aspect, 
though doubtless a most important aspect, of economic 
efficiency.' Within the framework provided by joint 
management it will be quite possible to work out fully 
coordinated schemes of crop-planningj minor irrigation 
works, fruit gardening, cattle improvement, village 
industries and supplementary , occupations such as 
spinning, poultry, bee-keeping, sericulture, etc. The 
crop plan for the country as a whole and for each separate 
part win be based on a proper year-to-year appreciation 
of requirements on account of food, industries and ex- 
ports. To expect crop-planning and crop-development, 
as distinguished from crop-restriction, by legislation or 
by executive action, so long as agriculture is conducted 
by petty farmers in scattered holdings, is a false and a 
futile hope. With joint management, however, each 
peasant village will have its own plan of development, 
W'hich will cover every aspect of the social and economic 
life of its population. Similarly, for large areas which 
are operated by single landlords, production plans will 
be prepared in accordance with the demands of social 
policy. So far as their place in the planned economy 
is concerned, peasant villages and areas under landlords 
whl stand on much the same footing as subordinate 
units of production. Such differences as exist between 
them will be due to their internal constitution. Thus, 
at every level in the structure of our planned rural 
economy, we should be able to achieve the fullest coor- 
dination of ideas, policies and instituiaoi^. 
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In an environment such as this, we should be able 
to secure an increasing measure of efficiency. When 
human and material resources are fully employed and 
developed, all transactions are carefully accounted for 
and a gr^at deal of capital investment is undertaken, 
there is no reason why economies in cost and better yields 
should not be forthcoming. Altogether, vdth the develop- 
ment of every means of irrigation at our disposal, eco- 
nomic use of water, conservation of water resources-— 
by afforestation, combatting of soil erosion, etc., — and 
careful and scientific farming, agricultural production 
should greatly increase. Peasant villages can then be 
as efficient as the best managed private estates. Given 
education and a social set-up in which men can move 
forward, the excellent human material which we have 
in our villages will certainly develop, and in every walk 
of life we shall find workers in superior grades who have 
close contact with the soil and a proper understanding 
of the quality, temperament and needs of the masses. 

In an earlier, chapter we have explained how in 
peasant villages the problem of high rents will come to 
an end. In areas under landlords, rents will be res- 
tricted by legislation. Similarly, in peasant villages 
as well as under landlords, wages for difi'erent types of 
workers vill tend to move to adequate levels. It is 
likely that minimum w^age legislation will be undertaken 
When, due to expansion in the demand for workers, 
reorganised peasant villages and areas operated by 
landlords exert a strong pull for labour on one another, 
and urban and rural industries also compete for skilled 
and unskilled workers. 

Another development which is quite likely fe that 
village shopkeepers will give place to cooperative shop's,, 
in which perhaps' they will themse|ves be absorbed as 
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employees with a share in profits. Under present con- 
ditions, cooperative buying is' almost impossible, and 
cooperative selling only takes such attenuated forms 
as ‘cooperative’ commission shops which work in grain 
markets much like ordinary commission agents, and- 
often without the efficiency and resourcefulness of the 
private dealer. We do not at first envisage any im- 
portant change in the organisation of grain markets 
except in so far as their charges are controlled by 
legislation. What we expect, however, is that in selling 
their surplus produce in grain markets, jointly managed 
villages will have all the advantages of big landlords, 
who are able to sell when they choose to, and can, if 
necessary, afford to wait. Economy in marketing added 
to increased production, should go far to increase the 
wealth which reaches our villages. At a later stage it 
may become possible to reorganise the entire marketing 
structure for agricultural products on a pyramidical 
basis so as to give a much larger place to primary pro* 
ducers than they can otherwise enjoy. 

Each village can decide for itself how far it should 
market its surplus produce jointly. This surplus will 
consist partly of stocks wdth individual workers wko 
hold work units and retain a portion of the produce as 
their work income, and partly . of stocks which remain, 
with the joint organisation of a village after it has dis- 
tributed the owmership dividend, which may be taken 
partly in kkid and partly in money, according to in- 
dividual circumstances. Each village organisation will' 
have to decide wffiat proportion of its net income should 
be converted into cash for purposes of investment and 
deposit, and how much of its produce of grain, fodder, 
and other crops should be retained as a reserve against 
g^ntingencies. While individual, workers , ydU be free 
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to dispose of their small surpluses as they please, there 
•U'ill be a powerful inducement for them to sell through 
dhe joint organisation. A stage come when there 
■uiH be scarcely any individual selling in peasant villages. 
This development will be hastened b^- the fact that 
since the same kind of seed is to be used by all cultivators 
in a jointly managed farm, and perhaps in a whole tract, 
and each man's crop vill receive much the same treat- 
ment, grading and standardisation of produce will be 
comparatively simple problems. 

We have discussed brie^iy some of the positive 
implications of rural reorganisation. A word must also 
be said about the possible dangers of a system of joint 
management which provides for rights in the soil through 
an ownership dividend. It may seem at first sight that 
if the ownership dividend is to accrue to an owner, 
whether he works or does not work, we run the risk of 
creating a body of idlers, and absentees, who will be a 
dead weight on rural progress. This is certainly a possi- 
bility to guard against. The system of rents, which is 
now widely prevalent in India, is itself a strong induce- 
ment to absenteeism. Unless direct management is 
•efficient, it is often less certain and less profitable than 
.a share in the crop or a high cash rent recovered perhaps 
in advance of the crop. In leasing out his land, an 
■owner incurs no obligation to invest, and whatever income 
he has is a return for ownership, unaccompanied by any 
active interest in the management of the land. Joint 
iiianagement will take away from each owner his per- 
sonal responsibility for . managing his own particular 
piece of land, and wiH vest this function in the village 
community as a whole, Bach owner will choose for 
himself whether he is to work in the village or elsew’-here. 
In doing so, he will have the assurance that, whatever - 
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decision lie takes, ids riglits as an owner in the village 
are safe. 

It is to the interest of our agricultural co nmmni ty 
to set up incentives for encouraging its workers, whether , 
owners or non-owners, to seek occupations other than 
cultivation or field labour. By giving a measure of 
confidence to owners, joint management will help to 
attain mobility without the sacrifice of security. The 
larger the number of owners who go out to work in towns, 
the more land we have for allotment in work units or 
otherwise in the. village itself. Those who work away 
from the village will still regard the village as their real 
home. Frequently they wifi, leave their families there 
or come back to spend their leave or to join the com- 
munity on festive occasions. One important conse- 
quence of this continued link will be that they will have 
a strong inducement to invest their savings in common 
enterprises in the village. The jointly managed village, 
unlike the land-starved village we know to-day, will be 
eager to mobilise the savings of every member of the 
community in order to develop its land and other enter- 
prises, and will at the same time be in a position to offer 
profitable lines of investment. At present, purchase of 
new’’ land is about the only thing for w^hich the villager 
saves. Another consequence will be that there wifi, be a 
constant interchange between village and town, which 
win be valuable to both. Knowledge, experience and 
capital, gathered by the people of a village outside the 
village, will fertilise and enrich its social and economic 
life. The practical outlook of the villager and his contact 
with mother earth will give a balance and a sense of 
equity to urban life. There is now a big gap in out- 
look, dress, behaviour, and manner of life between the 
urban middle class and the rural classes. The middle 
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class has little contact with the masses and has con- 
sequently developed a narrow view of social interest. 
The interchange which we envisage will sen- e to correct 
these tendencies. Indeed, by retaining the principle of 
ownership under joint management, we may not only 
preserr^e, -'Strengthen and improve the village as a social 
and economic entity, but may also discover in it a base 
for the consiituiional and administrative system of the 
country. The roots of so many of our most difficult 
problems, such as poverty, social injustice and com- 
munal differences, go back to the same fundamental 
cause — a poor and ignorant society, in which each seeks 
his own ends, in which the weak are easily exploited, 
and religion is often only an excuse for doing injustice 
to others. Such a society must discover a new faith and 
begin to recast its foundations, before it can hope to ref 
place false conflicts of power by fair and progressive 
social, economic and political relationships. 

In reaching these conclusions it has been assumed 
tacitly that all .owners will be workers, whether in the 
village or elsewhere. Will there, be no idlers? It 
should be admitted at once that there may be some 
owners "who may be quite content with their ownership- 
dividend, and may therefore prefer to remain completely 
idle. In the beginning, their number may be quite large, 
but tw'o forces will constantly operate against them. 
When each man’s work affects not only his owm interest 
but also that of the community to which he belongs, 
sheer idleness, as” distinguished from rest or leisure, wdll 
come to be looked upon with contempt. In other w^ords, 
by an imperceptible social process, new incentives will 
begin to guide the conduct of men to a degree whi^h we 
can hardly visualise at this stage. 

In setting^ forth the advantages which will accrue 
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from joint management in peasant: villages, it may be 
advisable to emphasise, once again and in conclusion to 
this argument, the part played by the retention of 
o-iCiiership in the form of an ownership dividend. 
It may seem, when all the other details are under 
discussion, to be an unwanted dfag upon the whole 
system. This would, however, be a short-sighted and 
unrealistic mteip»retation both of the present social 
structure and of the aims which we have set before us. 
The principle embodied in the ownership dividend 
provides the essential motive force— psychological and 
institutional — w^hich will operate to convert a static into a 
dynamic economic society. If this essential spring is 
removed from the mechanism, we return virtually to the 
proposals, earlier examined and on the evidence rejected^ 
for the nationalisation of land and the outright liquidation 
of peasant owmership. It is the ownership dividend which 
will provide continuity with the past, make peace with 
tradition and sentiment, and above all unlock the in- 
centive in our villages to progress, to experiment and 
to courageous initiative. Without it, we alienate the 
most pow'erful and at present the most intelligent section 
of the rural community. The future social use of the 
ownership dividend may be left to the pressure of the 
new’’ conditions and forces which will arise w'hen group 
action has become the tradition of our villages, and a 
measure of security and prosperity has vitalised the 
outlook and social attitudes of our people. 

There are three questions which peasant owners and 
raiyats are apt to ask when the idea of joint management 
is put to them. Will an owner be allowed to stand out 
if ho prefers to do so? Will an owner be able to break 
away whenever he pleases ? Will an owner be able to 
sell or mortgage his holding ? These are important 
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questions whicli must be answered. : Joint management. 
Implies that a village community should have the right 
to choose its course, but recalcitrant elements in it 
should not block its economic progress. As a rule, there- 
fore, once the whole body of peasant proprietors or 
raiyats coSie to a decision, defections will not be possible. 
Small owners vdll not desire to remain out of joint 
management, which will bring so many advantages to 
them. But middle owners with holdings from perhaps 20 
to 100 acres, who have areas which they can operate them- 
selves with reasonable efl&ciency, may sometimes feel 
that joint management is not in their immediate interest. 
If they wish to farm their own lands, they should be 
allowed to do so, and their fields may be consolidated 
simultaneously with the introduction of joint management. 
In nine cases out of ten the}' w-iU not take this line 
because, by keeping out oi joint management, they will 
mark themselves in the eyes of the community as in- 
dividuals who are interested only in their own weal, and 
will on this account lose such prestige and leadership 
as they have in the village and with reference to the local 
administration. New leaders will rapidly rise in their place. 
Each village which decides upon joint management can 
determine the area — ^it may be 20, 50 or 100 acres accord- 
ing to local circumstances which should entitle an owner 
to w'ork entirely on his own. Erom impressions gathered 
in various villages, it may be said that few. persons with 
relatively larger holdings will wish to remain out, and 
that those who choOse this course at first will soon seek 
admission into joint management. But the fact that 
a person -with a sufficiently large area at his disposal is 
not forced to act against his better judgment will '■only 
go to strengthen the fabric of joint management. It 
is possible that thfe. concession to individualism will 
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in practice lead to difficulties in -working out a system 
of joint management. AH tkat can be said at this stage 
is that the principle should be admitted first, if only 
because it operates as a safety valve, and a final decision 
deferred until we are able to carry out large-scale ex- 
periments in provinces and States, * 

The question of breaking away from the joint 
organisation, after it has come into existence,, is more 
difficult because of its disturbing effects on a tender and 
carefully balanced structure, which must take time to. 
establish itself fiiinly. Clearly, indwidmls who come 
into a scheme of joint management in a village cannot 
be allowed to withdraw their holdings at their own 
pleasure. This need not, how;ever, prevent a village 
community as a whole from deciding, after a trial of 
five or ten years, to give up joint management in favour 
of separate but consolidated holdings. But the changes 
even in a short period are likely to be so marked and 
rapid that there is no real danger that such a decision 
will be taken anywhere. If, however, we have confidence 
in the soundness* of our principles, we . should be 
quite willing to concede, in the enabling legislation itself, 
that after a prescribed period a village community may 
discard joint management by the same sort of majority 
as it was required to show before joint management could 
be introduced. Thus, even if w^e are certain that it 
ufU be a mistake for a village to break up the system of 
joint management, and that in fact no village , wriH make 
such a mistake, the right to determine the basis on which 
land is to be managed should certainly vest in the 
village community. In the exercise of this particular 
right spi'e mean by the term ‘village commmiity’ the body of 
owners or raiyats uffio are entitled in the ordinary course 
to dispose of the use of the land which they hold. 
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Will an owner will be able to sell or mortgage Ids 
holding? This point is certain to arise in the reader’s 
mind and also among villagers when any attempt is 
made to explain the meaning of joint management. 
When all the land of a village comes to be managed as 
one unit, 'Individual holdings lose, their separate character 
and cannot be sold or mortgaged as such. Two 
•questions have to be considered. What is the security 
on which a peasant owner or miyat can borrow after he 
has become a member of a jointly managed farm? 
What will be the value of his property interest in case 
he wishes to sell it and leave the village altogether ? 
In peasant villages there will now be no free market in 
land. In so far as an owner will lose the right to borrow 
on the security of his land, it may be said that under 
joint management loans for consumption purposes will al- 
ways be readily available from the local cooperative bank, 
while individuals will rarely need to borrow for pro- 
ductive purposes. A man’s earnings in any of the enter- 
prises conducted in the village and his general standing 
in the community will set the limits to his credit. 
Secondly, it may be expected that in a jointly managed 
community there will be common funds for assisting 
the poorer members on special occasions such as marriage 
and death ceremonies. During contingencies such as 
failure of crops or cattle disease the State will be able 
to step in to much better purpose than is at isresent 
possible. In the third place, it must also be expected 
that in a society which is progressive and efliciently 
organised, sources of social waste wtU be greatly reduced, 
so that the need for consumption credit will be much less 
than it is in our existing rural economy. Finall3V‘ with 
higher incomes, people will have less reason to borrow. 
It follows, therefore, that the inability to mortgage land. 
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far from. iDeing a real handicap, is a restriction in the 
interest of peasant owners themselves.: Freedom to 
mortgage his land is a right which the peasant cultivator 
certainly cherishes, but in exercising it he has more to 
lose than to gain. 

The question of sale has a difierent significance. If 
,a person wishes to leave his village altogether, he should 
certainh’’ be able to sell his land or his share in the laud 
of the village. Although in peasant villages there will 
be no free market in land, some idea of land values can 
always be obtained from gales of areas belonging to 
substantial landlords. Perhaps the best course will be 
to fix the price of each man’s share at the valuation 
placed upon his total contribution at the time of changing 
over from individual holdings to joint management. 
This is a fair initial valuation, and such increase in value 
as takes place after the village accepts joint manage- ' 
ment will be due to the labour and investment of the 
community as a whole. An owner wishing to sell his 
land at this price should be able to sell it to the joint 
organisation only. If individual members of a village 
community are allowed to sell their shares to one another, 
the joint organisation will tend to become weak. If out- 
siders who have no relation to the village community 
are allowed to come into it through the process of sale 
and purchase, joint management will not function and 
will do far more harm than good. There - will of course 
be nothing to bar individuals in jointly managed villages, 
-who wi.sh to invest in land, from buying areas held by 
landlords outside peasant villages. In jointly managed 
villages, however, the joint organisation of each village 
must* be the sole buyer. The purchase price may cor- 
respond to the valuation placed in the first instance on 
an individual’s share or, if a village prefers, some other 
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basis may be adopted. It may be feasible to allow a 
percentage appreciation or, depreciation on the first 
valuation for changes in the price level, but this is a 
matter for practical experience. 

In any study of Indian poverty, the problem of 
population must loom large. The pace at wliich our 
population is increasing and the numbers which it has 
already reached are doubtless a source of anxiety. It 
is rash to suggest, as some do, that no matter how far 
our population grows, we have the means and the capa- 
city to develop our economic resources to an extent 
sufficient to secure a continuous increase in the standard 
of living. It is, however, legitimate to say that the 
problem, as it stands to-day, is still manageable, provided 
we act with a sense of urgency in reorganising our rural 
society, and in developing aU our economic resources 
to the utmost limits of our power. It is idle to hope 
for a fundamental change in the social attitudes which 
the rural population of India (as indeed of all Asia) have 
towards family limitation so long as the basic structure 
of society remains unchanged. Our present structure 
conceals the true significance of growth in population 
in the same way as it conceals poverty and injustice 
and tolerates waste and inefficiency of every kind. When 
peasant villages are reorganised on the basis of joint 
management, and their economic life is placed on a new 
footing, there will be many important changes. New 
techniques, new forms of work and services and integra- 
tion with the industrial economy will lead to higher 
incomes, new’’ social values, new demands on life and to 
a considerable increase in the organising capacity of the 
society and of the individuals . w'-ho compose it. r 

No one who studies . the rural picture in detail can 
help asking the question, , -what is the wrayout? Increase 
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in population during the past five or six decades 1ms 
almost certainly absorbed the increase in national in- 
come. The new wealth has gone to enrich sections of 
the business community, the professional classes, and 
those dependent on public services. Most of those who 
were poor have on the whole remained so. Tor some 
sections such as peasants with uneconomic holdings,, 
landless labourers and several classes of village artisans, 
poverty has grown and deepened. We are confronted, 
thus, with a society harbouring a number of false value, 
in which the new wealth is not passing to those who 
need it most, in which the bulk of the population remains 
poor and ignorant, and in which resources are not effi- 
ciently organised and developed in the interests of the 
community. In a situation of this character, there is 
danger that when, through instinct and suffering, the 
masses begin to interpret for themselves their state of 
poverty, the entire social order and the economic system 
which sustains it may alike collapse. It is necessary, 
therefore, to think and act, in good time, in terms of 
new principles of social action. 

This study has necessarily a strictly limited pmpose. 
We began with an analysis of poverty in terms of the 
structure and economic basis of rural society. We 
found that rapid economic development in modem con- 
ditions is not iJossible so long as we do not change over 
from petty farming to much larger units of management 
and operation. The key to this transformation is the 
acceptance of the peasant village as the vital unit in 
economic life, as it is already in social hfe. It was 
pointed out that only by creating a new organisational 
framoiwork in rural society, could we hope to achieve 
efficiency in agriculture, integration between the rural 
and industrial economy, freedom from want and fear 
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for village servants and labourers, and a progressive 
structure of social values and incentives. 

In the light of these conditions, we have tri§d to work 
^ out principles of reorganisatiou which should be in accord 
with the character, traditions and genius of Indian 
rural society, and should at the same time lead, over a 
period of years, to economic efiS.ciency, social justice 
and democratic freedom, l^he choice for India, as foi 
every predominantly agricultural country in Asia, lies 
between, on the one hand, full and immediate collectiv- 
ism, liquidation of all rights in the soil and a complete 
break with the past and, on the other, some system of 
joint management in which peasant economy is re- 
organised with a view to the efficient use and develop- 
ment of resources, but legitimate rights in the soil are 
provided for in a separate category. Joint management 
may seem more difficult than collectivism, in which all 
men start at the same level, no matter what their past, 
but it is in accord with the democratic spirit and is the 
Way of peaceful change. It is essentially a method for 
xeconciling the needs of society with the claims of 
individuals. Its difficulties, such as they are, are ‘in- 
herent in any society which seeks to act and act effec- 
tively, but always through a large measure of consent 
and persuasion. Just as the Collectivist State tends 
increasingly to admit differences between the earnings 
and privileges of individuals, a peasant society, working 
on the principles of joint management wiU, with changing 
techniques, tend to become increasingly collectivistic 
in its method and outlook. The two .systems will cer- 
tainly tend to approach each other', but it is too early to 
say how closely or how soon. The choice has to be made, 
nevertheless, sooner or later, by every peasant society, 
with due regard to its own circumstances and aims. 
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Implications of Change 

In considering tiiis issue in terms of tire traditions^, 
structure and economic basis of Indian rural society 
we may assume for our purpose that price mechanism 
and the framework of a competitive economy win con- 
tinue during the period for which we are planning. 
Within this framework, we have two principal instru- 
ments of social change, namely, the part which the State 
can play, and the internal constitution of units of 
production. Thus, in the rural field, the State is ex- 
pected to initiate and guide the system of joint manage- 
ment in peasant villages, and ta ensure a successftil 
transformation from the present economy. It is also 
expected to control rents payable to big landlords, to 
alter land taxation so that landlords contribute ade- 
quately to the exchequer, and to remove the rent nexus 
which now exists in zamindari areas between hereditary 
tenants and those who hold superior rights. Outside 
the sphere of agriculture, the State has to set out actively 
to integrate the rural and the industrial economies, . 
and to make certain that rapid industrial development, 
which is in itself one of our most urgent needs, makes 
the maximum contribution possible to the welfare of 
the masses, and that the structure of industry is designed 
wholly in their interest. One of the principal methods 
of securing these objects may be to embody in a number 
of industries, and particularly in those which have close 
links with the rural economy, the principles of broad- 
based investment and public management which have 
been explained in an earlier chapter. 

W'hile all units of production will be required to plan 
the use of their resources in accordance with social policy,, 
theiii internal constitution will vary. Thus, landlords, 
in rural society, correspond in a significant sense to that 
sphere in industry which remains with private enter- 
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prise, ^oint management in peasant villages lias a 
parallel in the type of organisation which we have 
proposed for industries connected directly with the rural 
economy ; and State farms represent a similar principle 
of organisation to that prevailing in State-owned and 
State-mai»aged industries. Each type of organisation 
will generate its own c^^cle of social and economic change, 
and a great deal that we cannot yet foresee -will arise out 
■of the growth of new forces and situations w'^hich ■will 
begin to emerge when we set out consciously to rebuild 
our rural and industrial society from the very 
foundations. 

In the dynamic processes of change that will thus 
develop, the task of the State, which will itself be a rapidly 
■changing institution, will be to plan the use of all re- 
sources in the name of the community, to secure the 
fullest rights to workers in every type of economic 
organisation and, above all, to seek to create in our own 
time a society, free from poverty and injustice, in which 
the supreme principle of social action and the test of all 
public policy are the interest and welfare of the masses. 
In furtherance of these aims, there is much that each 
country can and must do for itself. But, as the United 
ISFations Conference on Food and Agriculture declared, 
each nation can fully achieve its goal, only if all work 
together. 



A NOTE ON INDIAN REVENUE TEMS 

Two Indian revenue terms are particularly necessaiy' 
for the understanding of the argument of this book : 
raiyat (also sometimes written as ryot) and zamindar. 
The term raiyat has several connotations, I? maj" be 
used to describe cultivators as a class or the ‘subjects’ 
of a king or ruler. It may stand for independent land- 
holders, whose tenures are not subject to any limitations, 
and also for tenants who hold only ‘occupancy rights’ 
under others. Throughout^ this book the word raiyats 
is used, in distinction from ‘peasant owmers’, as synonym- 
ous with occupancy tenants with fixed, permanent 
and hereditary rights in the soil, whose tenures are subject 
to certain ‘superior’ rights. 

The word zamindar means in northern India any one 
who owns land and, in the Punjab to an increasing ex- 
tent, a person who belongs to any of the castes or tribes 
specified as ‘statutory agticulturists’ under the Land 
Alienation Act, 1901, as amended from time to time. 
In Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and parts of Madras the term 
always means a person possessing ‘superior’ or ‘over- 
lord’ rights in the soil. It is in this sense that it is used 
throughout this book, so that zamindars are distinguished 
from ‘landlords’, who hold land in their own right and 
have complete personal control over its management. 
As has been explained elsewhere, the same individual 
may be at once, in respect of different pieces of land, a 
raiyat, a zamindar or a full owner. 

The term raiyatwari is derived from raiyat and 
describes a system of settlement and land administration 
in w^iich, generally, raiyats are responsible 

to the State for the payment of land revenue, and no 
‘overlord’ or ‘superior’ right-holder, or even the village 
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community jointly, supervenes between them and 

the State. In the zamindari system, the State is in 
contact with the zamindars in turn, QfjUect rents 

from raiyats, and deposit a part of their rent as land 
revenue. There has of course been much sub-infeuda~ 
tion of zimindari ri^ts, so that we have often to reckon 
with a whole series of parties above the raiyat, but the 
State's concern is only with the party at the very 
top. Akin in general function and status to the zmnmdars 
of Bengal, Biliar, Orissa and Madras, but differing in 
detail, we have malguzars in the Central Provinces, and 
taluqdars in parts of the United Provinces. 

The expression, zamindari areas, as used in this book, 
covers all those regions or individual villages, in which 
the rights of peasant farmers — ^the raiyats — are overlaid, 
as it w’-ere, by certain categories of ‘superior’ rights such 
as those of zamindars, malguzars or taluqdars. The op- 
posite expression, non-zamindari areas, includes areas 
which are strictly raiyatwari,'' B,n6. also areas, such as the 
Punjab and parts of the United Provinces, in which 
communities of peasant proprietors are jointly responsible 
for the payment of land revenue to the State, and have 
certain joint rights and obligations within the village. 

Both in zamindari and in non-zamindari areas we 
find, here and there, individuals who may be described 
as ‘substantial landlords’, frequently they give out 
their land for cultivation to tenants-at-will on a crop- 
sharing basis {batai or, as in south India, varam). Produce 
rents vary, from one region to another and, although they 
are generally on the high side, it is significant that every- 
where custom at least sets a maximum. When raiyats, 
who are themselves ‘tenants’, lease out land to te^aants- 
at-wih, the latter are commonly known as ‘sub-tenants’ 
or, as in Bengal and Bihar, bargadars. 
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The area shown in column (5) is available for ‘ordinary cultivation’. 
Statistics in columns (2) and (3) relate to 1935 in U.P. and 1935-30 in Orissa 
The figure in column (3) is taken from the livestock census of 1935, as the fig 




